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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


HE Philipse manor-house, at Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson, is one of the last links 
which bind us to the remote period of toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives. For some years 
after it was built it stood quite alone in its 





glory, in the midst of a picturesque wild. To 
the north and east of it were wooded bills 
and vales, thorny dells, rocky steeps, and 
fenceless pastures, variegated with shrubs, 
stinted grass, and forest-flowers. To the 





THE PHILIPSE MANOR-HOUSE. 


south was a rapid creek, indulging in all sorts 
of mad and musical pranks as it rushed 
through a narrow ravine, not infrequently 
fretting and fuming over Dutch mill-dams 
in its way, until it upset them altogether. 


Two hundred years, or nearly, and now 
the ambitious city of Yonkers covers the 
romantic site, extending six miles along the 
river by three miles inland, and in its very 
heart stands the pioneer mansion, in all 
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THE PHILIPSE MANOR-HOUSE AT YONKERS, 


And to the west was the broad Hudson, with 
its opposite bank of felspar and augite, and 
its waters unruffled by any craft whatever, 
save an occasional sloop and a few small pad- 
dle-boats, 


its royal age. About six years ago it was 
purchased by the corporation of Yonkers, 
and converted into a city-hall, but externally 
the building has undergone no alteration. It 
is a curious mixture of Dutch and English 
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architecture, and belongs, properly speaking, 
to two eras—as a part of it was erected 
in 1682, and the remainder in 1745. It ori- 
ginally fronted the south, as in the accom- 
panying sketch. The elegant eastern front, 
with its two porticos and many windows, was 
added, by the second lord of the manor, sixty- 
three years later. A practised eye can read- 
ily determine where the products of the two 
centuries were joined in one harmonious 
whole. 

The ancient edifice was roomy and deep, 
and terminated in the rear by a huge, slanting- 
roofed shed. The great, massive door, which 
still swings in the centre of the southern 
front, was manufactured in Holland, in 1681, 
and imported by the first Lady Philipse in 
one of her own vessels. It is as dark as 
ebony, and shows where the upper and lower 
halves, which formerly opened separately, 
have been cemented together. 

The southwestern chamber is the most in- 
teresting apartment in the edifice, from hav- 
ing been preserved the longest number of 
years in its antique finish and ornamentation, 
It contains one of the old-fashioned Dutch 
fireplaces, which, at the present day, are 
much oftener found in books than buildings. 
The jambs are about three feet deep, and are 
faced in blue and white tile, bearing Script- 
ural illustrations and appropriate references. 
The chimney is of peculiarly quaint construc- 
tion, and has a secret passage-way from this 
apartment to some underground retreat, the 
object of which can only be conjectured. 
The bricks, and indeed all the building-ma- 
terials, were imported from Holland at what 
was then esteemed a prodigal expenditure. 

The manor-house was built by Frederick 
Philipse, the first of the name who settled in 
this country, and who became the first lord 
of the manor. He was, for the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, known as the 
richest man in New York, and his aristocratic 
proclivities are strikingly discernible in the 
manner in which he made his baronial seat in 
the wilderness, to imitate the country-homes 
of the Netherland grandees. 

He came to New York in the time of Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant, while yot the little Dutch 
dorp was only a fur-station, and he brought 
no money across the water with him, as has 
been generally supposed. He was a penniless 
youth, of high birth, with an extraordinary 
tact and talent for business, and a smattering 
of the carpenter’s trade. He worked at the 
latter until he could measure and master the 
situation. It is said that he was employed 
upon the old Dutch church in the fort, and 
actually made the pulpit with his own hands. 

He soon, however, started himself in 
trade, and was successful, particulatly with 
the Indians. He was persistently industrious, 
and grew rapidly into notice. He is spoken 
of as a “ well-to-do merchant” in 1662. Then 
his wheel of destiny went round with a whirl. 
The wealthy Peter Rudolphus de Vries died, 
and he wooed, won, and married the widow 
and the estate. The lady was one after Miss 
Anthony’s own heart — quite competent to 
take charge of her own affairs, and altogether 
opposed to taxation without representation. 
She bought and traded in her own name, and 


supercargo. She took her children to Eu- 
rope and gave them a thorough education. 
The world said she was able, but not amiable. 
The world sometimes errs in judgment, and 
may have done so in this instance, for there 
is no evidence of domestic infelicity. On the 
contrary, Mrs. Philipse seems to have been in 
sympathy with all her husband’s plans and 
projects, and to have greatly advanced his 
mercantile interests. 

He became one of the largest traders with 
the Five Nations at Albany; he sent his own 
vessels to both the East and West Indies; he 
imported slaves from Africa ; and there were 
audible whisperings, when piracy was at its 
zenith, of his being engaged in unlawful 
trade with the buccaneers at Madagascar. 
This last accusation, however, if true, was 
never proved. All the owners of merchant- 
vessels were more or less under suspicion, 
for, immediately following their return from 
prolonged voyages, there was a marvelous 
flush of cheap India-goods and Arabian gold- 
pieces in New York. 

Meanwhile he secured to himself, by pur- 
chase of the Indians and grants from the 
government, all the pretty hunting - grounds 
between Spuyten Duyvil and the Croton Riv- 
er. In 1693, this vast estate was formally 
erected into a manor, by royal charter, under 
the style and title of the Manor of Philipse- 
borough, with the customary privileges of a 
lordship, of holding court-leet, court-baron, 
exercising advowson, etc. A special permis- 
sion was given, at the same time, to the new 
lord to build a toll-bridge across Spuyten- 
Duyvil Creek, which, when accomplished, was 
called Kingsbridge. 

“Castle Philipse” was built at Sleepy 
Hollow, in 1683, as two manor - houses were 
found necessary for such wide possessions, 
and it ‘was fortified with great care against 
any possible depredations of the Indians. The 
port- and loop-holes for cannon and musketry 
are still to be seen in its cellar-walls. The 
old mill at Sleepy Hollow was erected the 
same year, and, through all the palmy days 
of the manor it was where the tenants brought 
their grain tu be ground, and from where the 
lord shipped his flour to the metropolis. 

Philipse was a member of the king’s coun- 
cil for moreythan twenty years, and intimate 
with all the royal governors, from Andros to 
Bellamont. His enormous wealth entitled 


him to perpetual consideration, yet he was 


no favorite with the magnates of his time. 
He was grave even to melancholy, and talked 
so little that he was often pronounced exces- 
siyely dull. “He was tot’ man of letters, or 
of any special culture. He was’ intelligent; 
apt, a close observer of men and things, and 


‘shrewd almost to craftiness. Although an 


official adviser to ‘the king’s commander- 
in-chief, he never advised. In the political 
controversies, which were. more deadly bit- 
ter in his time than they have ever been 
since, he laid his hand upon his purse, and 
waited to see which party was likely to win. 
During the Revolution of 1689, he so bal- 
anced himself upon the fence as to protect 
his property interests, and came down upon 
the right side in the end. He was tall, well- 
proportioned, had a quiet, gray eye, which 





often went to Holland in her own ships as 


seemed to hide more than it revealed, a Ro- 






man nose, and a mouth expressing strong 
will. His movements were slow and meas. 
ured, he dressed with great care and preci 
sion, wearing the full embroidery, lace cuffs, 
etc., of the period, and his head was crowned 
with the absurd and detestable monstrosity— 
a periwig, with flowing ringlets. 

He entertained the governors and their 
satellites at stated intervals with cold cere. 
mony. In summer, his invited guests, eques. 
trian parties in gay attire, might often have 
been seen winding round the knolls and pre. 
cipitous ledges on Manhattan Island, crossing 
Kingsbridge, and passing through the woods 
beyond to the manor-house in Yonkers. And, 
whether the host was cordial or haughtily 
reserved, there was plenty of good cheer set 
before them, so that they were always able to 
return more merry than they went. 

Philipse lost his wife just after the advent 
of Governor Sloughter, and in 1693 married 
another rich widow. And his second mar. 
riage outdid the first, inasmuch as the bride 
brought him two fortunes. She was the 
daughter of the blue-blooded Clofe S. Van 
Cortlandt, and had a large estate left her 
by her father, and a still more extensive 
one by her deceased husband, John Derval. 
She was, moreover, young and pretty, had a 
sweet disposition, many accomplishments, 
and charming manners. 

In 1699, Lord and Lady Philipse built a 
substantial stone church at their own ex. 
pense, in Sleepy Hollow, nearly opposite 
“Castle Philipse,” which is still standing, 
and is believed to be the oldest church edi- 
fice in the State of New York. Lady Philipse, 
while superintending the work, was in the 
habit of riding up from the city on horseback, 
mounted on a pillion behind her favorite 
brother, Jacobus Van Cortlandt. The lat- 
ter married Eva, Frederick Philipse’s eldest 
daughter, and, during the year 1699, received 
from his father-in-law seventy-six and one- 
half acres of land near Kingsbridge, upon 
which he built a handsome country mansion. 

Philipse had but two daughters, and to 
each of them he gave a valuable city house. 
Annejte married Philip French, an enterpris- 
ing young Englishman, and a part of her wed- 
ding-portion was a large landed estate in Ber- 
gen. When Philipse died, in 1702, his will 
directed that the manor of Philipseborough 
should be divided between his two sons, 
Philip and Adolphe. Philip, the eldest, had 
gone to Barbadoes, and married the daughter 
of Governor Sparks. He died shortly before 
his father, leaving an only son, who became 
the second lord of the manor. Adolphe 


*Philipse died a bachelor, and the property 


was, again consolidated ; and the manor re- 
sumed its old proportions. 

The new lord was thoroughly educated, 
under the immediate supervision of his moth- 
er, who was an accomplished Englishwoman. 
And he married an English wife, Joanna, the 
daughter of Lieutenant - Governor Anthony 
Brochholls, whose early life had been mostly 
spent in England. He was polished in his 
manners, hospitable, generous, cordial, map- 
ly. His cultivated European tastes were soon 
distinguishable in his improvements. The 
manor-house of the sketch swelled into thrice 





its former size, and was beautified in innv- 
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merable ways. The two entrances on the 
new eastern front were ornamented with 
eight columns and corresponding pilasters. 
A broad, velvety lawn appeared, skirted by 
garden-terraces, horse-chestnuts, and the old 
Albany and New-York post-road, above which 
rose Locust Hill. To the right and left were 
laid out gardens and grounds, in which flour- 
ished valuable trees and choice shrubs and 
flowers, and through which, in all directions, 
stretched graveled walks, bordered with box. 
To the west, the greensward sloped gradually 
toward the river, dotted with fine specimens 
of ornamental trees, and was emparked and 
stocked with deer. 

The roof of the manor-house was sur- 
mounted by a heavy line of balustrade, form- 
ing a terrace, which commanded an extensive 
view. The interior of the new part was elab- 
orately finished. The walls were wainscoted, 
and the ceilings highly ornamented in ara- 
besque-work. The marble mantels were im- 
ported from England, and are curious speci- 
mens of ancient art in the way of carving. 
The main halls of entrance were about four- 
teen feet wide, and the superb staircases, 
with their mahogany hand-rails and bal- 
usters, were proportionally broad, and give 
even now an air of stately grandeur to the 
premises. 

The second Lord Philipse was not ham- 
pered by any of the cares which accompany 
the accumulation of property. His whole 
life was spent in the enjoyment of it. He 
presided over his tenants and serfs like a 
right royal old feudal sovereign. There 
were two great rent-days for the manor of 
Philipseborough, when he feasted the ten- 
antry; one at Yonkers, and one at Sleepy 
Hollow. In lieu of rent a couple of fat hens 
or a day’s work was often received. The 
farmers near the river paid higher rates, from 
being guaranteed greater privileges. The 
household servants numbered fifty. 
rooms or dormitories were in the gable-roof 
of the mansion, the small windows of which 
appear in the picture. Thirty of the servants 
were white, and twenty were negro slaves. 

The city establishment of the family was, 
in its interior arrangements, quite as preten- 
tious as the manor-hall, and it was where the 
courtly aristocracy of the province were wont 
to meet in gay and joyous throng. Philipse 
mixed somewhat in public life. He was, for 
seven years, the Speaker of the Assembly, 
and he was for a much longer period the 
baron and second judge of the exchequer. 
Notwithstanding his Dutch ancestry, on his 
father’s side, he was ardently attached to 
the monarchy and the Church of England. 
When he died, in 1751, he left, in his will, 
provisions for the building of St. John’s 
Church, in Yonkers, which was afterward 
erected by the family. A glebe of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres of excellent land was 
also appropriated to the use of the church, 
and a parsonage built for the minister. Rev. 
Harry Munro received the first call to the 
pulpit, at a salary of thirty pounds per an- 
num. He married, for his third wife, Eva 
Jay, the granddaughter of Jacobus Van Cort- 
landt ami Eva Philipse, and their only child 
was Peter Jay Munro, the celebrated law- 
yer, 





Their ' 





The children of Lord Philipse had every 
advantage in the way of instruction which it 
was in the power of wealthy parents to be- 
stow. He had three lovely and accomplished 
daughters, of whom Susan married Colonel 
Beverly Robinson, the intimate personal 
friend of Washington. Mary, who was born 
at the Yonkers manor-house, in 1730, was a 
guest of her sister, Mrs, Robinson, in 1756, 
at the time Washington was entertained at 
their New-York home on his horseback-jour- 
ney from Virginia to Boston, She was one 
of the most beautiful and brilliant young 
ladies in the country, and made such a deep 
impression upon the stylish Virginia colonel 
that upon his return he tarried under Colonel 
Robinson’s hospitable roof until stern, inex- 
orable duty tore him away. Whether the 
future “father of our country” was back- 
ward about coming forward, or whether he 
was actually rejected by his lady-love, his- 
tory has failed to enlighten us. At all 
events, Colonel Roger Morris became the fa- 
vored suitor, and shortly afterward the fash- 
ion, the rank, the beauty, and the scholar- 
ship of the metropolis, were assembled at the 
manor-hall in Yonkers to celebrate the bri- 
dal of Mary Philipse. 

The eldest son was named Frederick, 
after his father, and became the third lord 
of the manor. He was graduated at King’s 
College, in New York. He was an ardent 
churchman, and opened his purse generously 
to all charitable purposes. His tastes were 
literary, and he mixed very little in public 
affairs, although he was a member of the As- 
sembly for several years. He was known 
and spoken of as a courtly and scholarly 
gentleman of the old school, and an orna- 
ment in polite society. He usually presided 
in person in the court-leet and court-baron 
of the manor, which were held in a building 
on the site of the present Getty House in 
Yonkers, and took cognizance of criminal 
matters, and administered justice, sometimes 
even capital punishment. He lived in a style 
of great magnificence; the manor-house was 
burnished anew, and on every side there was 
costly and showy display. His wife was an 
imperious woman of fashion. It is said that 
her pride was to appear upon the roads of 
Westchester, skillfully reining four splendid 
jet-black steeds. She was killed by a fall 
from her carriage a short time before the 
Revolution. ‘ 

When the dispute broke out between 
England and her colonies, Philipse was one 
of those who tried to maintain so strict a 
neutrality as to protect his property. But 
he’ signally failed. He was at heart a loyal- 
ist, and had no faith whatever in the success 
of the American arms. He was very soon 
suspected of favoring the British, and com- 
pelled to seek safety in the city until the 
end of the war. He was, however, at the 
manor-hall until after the battle of White 
Plains, and Washington and his generals 
staid several nights under his terraced roof. 
The old southwestern chamber before de- 
scribed was the scene of several important 
councils of war. 

In 1777 be took a final farewell of his 
ancestral home and immense possessions. In 
1779 the State Legislature declared him at- 








tainted of treason, and the manor confiscated. 
When the British troops left New York in 
1788, he went with them to England, and 
died, two years later, in Chester. 

In 1784 the State offered the manor for 
sale in tracts to suit purchasers, The man- 
or-hall at Yonkers and lands adjacent were 
bought by Cornelius P. Low, of New York, 
and became the rallying-spot for the village. 
Low did not wish to occupy the mansion, 
and sold it again. Prior to 1813 it hgd had 
many owners. Then it fell into the hands of 
Lemuel Wells, who made it his residence for 
twenty-nine years. He died childless and 
intestate, and, as he left no will, his estate 
was divided among sixteen heirs. 

Again, the building had an uneasy and 
changeful proprietorship until the city came 
to the rescue and took it under its own wing. 
It was necessary to alter the geography of 
the northern portion of the interior in order 
to provide space for a modern court-room, 
But good taste was displayed in the manner 
of its accomplishment, and, although the 
boundary-lines of former centuries were ob- 
literated in that particular part, yet the south- 
ern and southwestern apartments have been 
carefully shielded from modern innovation, 
and, in their antique garments, serve to ren- 
der this once-princely mansiop one of the 
most interesting of all the historic buildings 


in America. 
Marrua J. Lams. 





MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 
(Published from Advance-Sheeis.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE JOURNEY. 


Tere was such a bustle and noise every- 
where that I felt giddy and sick; the smell 
of the harbor was worse than the noise, and 
men in blue smock-frocks seemed to be lay- 
ing violent hands on every thing, shrieking 
and clamoring in shrill, feminine voices, in a 
patois that scarcely sounded like the French 
I had been taught in Tasmania by dear old 
Monsieur Serret. I had been fond of the 
gentle old professor, and had made up my 
mind to like French people for his sake, but 
this first experience of France was discourag- 
ing. I felt inclined to cling to Captain 
Brand, and even when he said, “My dear 
child,” I did not frown. 

He put me into a little carriage, and I 
suppose he went outside it, for there he was 
at the door, ready to hand me out when we 
reached the hotel. 

It fronted the harbor, and at the door 
stood a man with a white cloth under his arm, 
bowing and grinning; he led the way into a 
long room, which smelt-of cheese and to- 
bacco-smoke; a table covered with a coarse 
white table-cloth reached from one end of 
the room to the other; several persons sat at 
it, and one of these, a well-dressed old wom- 
an, kept on eating oysters so fast that it 
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seemed to me she must choke; the oysters 
were huge, arid she scooped them out of the 
shell with a black-handled knife, and put the 
point of the knife in her mouth with the 
oyster. Next to her sat a wizened-faced man 
in a brown wig—he was eating cheese. 

“Cheese at breakfast,” I thought—“ it 
must be breakfast, for it is only eleven 
o’clock; these people are savages.” They 
stared so hard at me as I came in that I felt 
ashamed of my weather-stained appearance. 

Captain Brand saw my look of annoyance, 
and he made our guide show us into a pri- 
vate room. He is certainly very kind—ever 
since our talk in the cabin he has kept away 
from me; and, indeed, I staid below, for 
Monsieur Rendu, presuming, I suppose, on 
the encouragement I gave, had persecuted 
me with his compliments when I came on 
deck again. 

To-day I feel quite softened toward Cap- 
tain Brand. When we had breakfasted, he 
said : 

“We will start as soon as you are ready, 
and then we shall reach Chateau Fontaine to- 
night—I am anxious to see Madame La Peyre 
—but if you don’t take tu her you shall not 
stay with her.” 

I give him a grateful look. 

“T think,” he goes on, smiling, “you 
would like to make a little change in your 
dress ; I had better get you a hat and cloak 
of some kind—I will be back directly.” 

I am amused at the notion of Captain 
Brand’s taste in dress; but in a very short 
time there comes in a shop-woman with a little 
girl carrying a box and a bag. The woman 
makes me such a pretty courtesy, and speaks 
with such an easy, yet respectful manner, 
that I think her charming. She has a dark, 
ordinary face; but her hair is so nice, and 
her long, narrow dark eyes are full of expres- 


sion. 
She opens the box and shows me some 


hats to choose from—also a very nice travel- 
ing-cloak ; and then she fits me with gloves. 
She does every thing so neatly and simply, 
and yet with such skillful quickness. “ Will 
mademoiselle look at herself in the glass ?” 
she says, smilingly. The sight is electrify- 
ing. I seem completely transformed from 
the brown, shabby-looking girl I had been on 
board the Eclair. I even feel much more 
like a lady—clothes have a strange power 
over our estimate of ourselves. “ Thank 
you, you have made me look very nice,” I 
say, warmly. 

“That bag is for mademoiselle ”—she is 
actually on her knees—diligently rubbing my 
old black silk gown with a bit of flannel, and 
something she has brought in a bottle. “ Mon- 
sieur has told me to choose for mademoiselle 
all that is necessary for the éoilette de nuits of 
a young lady, and it is possible that ma- 
demoiselle will also wish for something else.” 

She opens a little box full of charming 
lace collars and cuffs—the sight of them is 
tempting, but I resist, and say, “ No, thark 
you.” Captain Brand told me my mother 


gave him some money to take care of for me 
—but I resolve to be prudent, as it may not 
be a large sum, and I cannot accept any pres- 
ent from him. 

The woman looks disappointed, but she 











says, “ Bonjour,” and thanks me very po- 
litely as she goes away. 

I was still looking at myself, admiring my 
hat, and wondering at the change she had ef- 
fected, when Captain Brand came in. 

“You have forgotten these, will you put 
them in your bag?”—he has some of those 
lovely little cuffs and collars in his great 
brown hand—“ you will want them at Cha- 
teau Fontaine—there are no shops there like 
these Havre shops.” He stops and gazes at 
me—“ Ah, now you look like yourself again.” 

“ He is a good old rough bear,” I think, 
“but he is very thoughtful.” I thank him 
graciously, and, as I open the bag to put in 
the collars and cuffs, I see there all sorts of 
useful articles. 

I fancy Captain Brand means to be my 
guardian—he sees that we could never be 
husband and wife. I am glad he is so sensi- 
ble—he is certainly very kind. 

“There is not much to see here besides 
the shipping,” he says, “‘ but we have time 
for a little walk before our train starts—that 
is, if you are willing.” 

So we strolled into the town. The town 
is unpicturesque, with wide, commonplace 
streets, and handsome squares. But all the 
sights and sounds are new to me, and I al- 
most glance with delight at all. Near the 
harbor there are innumerable parrots and 
foreign birds in cages, making a most discord- 
ant noise. I saw the dresses of the women, 
their snowy-white caps; then the men, in 
their blouses, the strange uniform of the sol- 
diers ; and the quaint cries from hawkers, 
selling their wares, kept me in a constant 
flutter of excitement. 

Just outside the hotel we came upon an 
old woman with a long barrow, covered with 
golden apricots, Captain Brand buys as 
many as he can carry, and the old woman 
laughs, and gives him a gourd -leaf to put 
them in. How brown her face looks beneath 
her white stocking-cap ; what a net-work of 
wrinkles her eyes and mouth are set in! She 
does not seem very old, but when she opens 
her mouth I see she is toothless. 

“Au revoir, mon beau monsieur,” she 
says; “a good appetite, madame; the apri- 
cots are of the first quality.” 

I feel angry at being called madame, but 
we have come to the pier, and I soon forget 
every thing in looking at the people bathing, 
they are so gay and merry, and their costumes 


| are so bright and picturesque. 


“How happy every one seems!” I said; 
“if all French people are as merry, I shall 
like living in France extremely.” 

That was certainly a happy walk. Cap- 
tain Brand walked by me silently, feeding me 
with apricots, and listening to my chattering 
remarks with a pleased face, for I felt too 
excited by the life I saw all round me to be 
quiet. Those large golden apricots were the 
best I had ever eaten. For the first time I 
was natural, and at my ease with Captain 
Brand. 

1 cannot tell why I felt-so changed, unless 
the strangeness of all around me had the ef- 
fect of drawing me close to my fellow-coun- 
tryman—the only creature I was accustomed 
to. He looked into a beautiful shop, and 
bought me a lovely box of chocolate. 





“T am afraid we must not go to the top of 
the hill,” he said; “the station lies down 
yonder.” He turned and pointed to the town 
—he looked sad—and I had grown so fearlesg 
that, if I had not had my mouth full of apricot, 
I think I should have asked him what wag 
the matter. 


We had only one fellow-passenger in the 
railway-carriage—an old, white-haired gentle. 
man, with a bit of red ribbon in his button- 
hole. He laughed at my bursts of admiration 
at the scenery we passed through, although 
he could not speak English, but I can never 
forget the first part of that journey. On each 
side of us were orchards filled with fruit. 
trees, and these were gemmed with downy 
peaches, and gold and purple and brown and 
crimson fruit, ripening fast in glowing August 
sunshine. I thought of the jeweled cave of 
Aladdin. Aboard ship I had forgotten the 
time of year, but each mile of our journey 
printed it in my memory, I might say burned 
it in, for there was a hue of burning gold 
over every thing, from the stubble beneath 
the fruit-trees, where barley had been newly 
mown, and the deep-hued lichen on the thatch 
of cottages peeping at rare intervals among 
the trees. The trees were different from any 
I had seen, so tall and graceful and so varied 
in form. For some little distance we traveled 
beside the Seine, and through the trees we 
saw a tall, graceful spire, which our fellow- 
traveler said was Harfleur, After this the 
road was less interesting. We stopped at 
a town which looked full of manufactories 
and tall chimneys, but I grew more and more 
tired, and took less interest in looking at the 
country. At last I fell asleep. 

I awaken with a start. The train has 
stopped, our fellow-traveler has departed, and 
Captain Brand is standing at the open door 
of the carriage speaking to me. 

“Ts this the chateau?” I ask, sleepily; 
“T am so very tired, I long to be in bed.” 

“No, not yet; this is Yvetét, we have 
still some miles to go ; come along, my dear,” 
says the kind voice, and then he almost lifts 
me out of the railway-carriage and puts me 
into a curious -looking vehicle, on which is 
written, in huge red letters, “ Diligence Cau- 
delier.” Captain Brand gets in after me, and 
then there is a great shouting and cracking 
of a whip, and we are off again—on a very 
straight, stony high-road. 

The jolting, jogging motion sends me off 
to sleep very soon. When I wake my cheek 
rests on something I feel warm and comfort 
able. 

“Awake at last,” a voice says, close to 
my ear. 

I open my eyes; it has grown dusk al 
ready, but there is light enough to show me 
that Captain Brand’s face is very near t 
mine, and that I have been asleep on his 
shoulder. 

I start and struggle into a sitting position, 
but he has wrapped me so warmly in a great 
rough cloak that I feel in prison. 

I try to look dignified, but I am too sleepy, 
I feel that dignity is tiresome and rather use 
less. I was so happy just now before I fell 
asleep. I felt like a little girl of ten travel- 
ing with a simple, good-natured guardian. 
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Captain Brand has been very kind to me all 
day, and, if I fall against his shoulder, he 
cannot help it, poor man. 

He keeps silence, and I look out of the win- 
dow. We seem to be passing through a for- 
est, the banks rise high on each side, crowned 
with trees, but we are going down a ‘steep 
hill, and now, on the right, the road opens 
and itis lighter, and I see a grand - looking 
church - spire rising above a town nestling 
round it. There isa little winding river at 
the bottom of the valley beside the road. 

In few minutes we clatter down a very 
steep hill, and I see that we are in the street 
of the town, but it is not light enough to see 
much, only the houses are very quaint-look- 
ing, with sharp-pointed gables, like those I 
have seen in pictures. We dash through 
these, come into light again, and stop sud- 
denly. 

Captain Brand is out of the diligence in an 
instant. 

“You had better wait a few minutes,” he 
says, and I look out of the window again. 

We are on a quay, beside a broad, silver 
river; there is light enough to show me how 
lovely it must be when one can see it better. 
Opposite, the bank is fringed by tall, thin 
trees, which look gray in the gloom; on the 
left, the river winds out of sight beneath a 
huge, dark hill; and, on the right, is a lofty, 
double avenue of trees, the nearest of which 
almost overshadow the diligence as it stands 
drawn up beside a caf? on the quay. 

I observe that there are gay flowers in 
pots on the café windows, and that, on a long 
bench in front, two women are sitting at nee- 
dle-work, talking to a man, who smokes a pipe, 
beside them. It is a happy, quiet, leisurely 
scene, quite new to me, for I have rarely been 
out of a large town. 

There seems to be a great deal of talk go- 
ing on around the diligence, and two gentle- 
men, who have got down from the top, point 
out their luggage to a man ina blouse. He 
has a wild face, and a mop of red hair, and he 
beckons them on past the café to an archway, 
on which I see printed “ Hétel de la Marine.” 

Captain Brand comes to the door. 

“The diligence does not take us to Chateau 
Fontaine, and there is no carriage to be had.” 
He laughs as he speaks. “It has been mar- 
ket-day; there are no voitures to be had; I 
‘am afraid we shall have to go there in a cart. 
Will you get out and have something to eat?” 

I feel very hungry, so I get out, and we go 
up the yard to the Hétel de la Marine. There 
are stables on one side, and a long shed for 
carriages on the other. A man in a blouse 
stands smiling and bowing, and, I believe, is 
the master, A tall, dark-faced,-grim-looking 
Woman receives us very graciously, and we go 
up-stairs into the salle @ manger. She seems 
‘disappointed when Captain Brand says we do 
not want rooms, only something to eat. 

I cannot eat much, I am so delighted 
with the view of the river from the large, 
open windows. The moon has risen, and, al- 


‘though her reflection does not reach the river, 


the effect is exquisite. There is not much 
light yet in the moon, for the sky is still full 
of color. Near the dark hills, and just before 
the river sweeps round so grandly out of sight, 
‘it is dark olive; but here, in front, it is a pale 









yellow, rose-tinted by the warm clouds over- 
head, which tell of a glorious sunset. Across 
the water the tall poplars look darker now, 
and throw a deep shadow into the water be- 
low them. I am quite sorry when the girl 
who has been waiting on us—a pale, dark- 
eyed, bustling creature, who seems to fly up 
and down the stairs—opens the glass door of 
the salle with a great slam, and says: ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur et madame, the voiture is ready.” 

When we get to the cart, there is a chair 
placed beside it; I mount on this, and scram- 
ble in; but it is rather awkward, for the cart 
has such high sides. 

There is a bench across with a cushion, 
and a chair in front for the driver. 

Captain Brand places me carefully in one 
corner, so that I shall not sit next to the 
driver. 

I can hardly see him; but he is a little 
man, shrill-voiced, and smells strongly of 
onions. 

Captain Brand puts the cloak carefully 
round me; he is so very kind and gentle, I 
cannot feel cross with him. 

“Thank you so much,” I whisper; “ you 
have been very kind to me all day.” 

Oh, how I wish I had held my tongue! I 
feel his arm going round the cloak in which 
he has wrapped me. 

“God bless you, my darling, for saying 
so!” 

But he does not keep his arm round me; 
and he begins to speak at once to the driver 
—so, after a bit, my angry terror subsides, 
aud his bad French amuses me. 

The road soon becomes so interesting that 
I forget every thing in looking at it. It gets 
lighter, for the moon has risen up high; and 
there are lofty cliffs on the right, wooded in 
parts, but with white limestone crags show- 
ing here and there, as the moonlight falls on 
them. On the left was a monotonous row of 
pollard willows ; but the foliage was so light, 
and they are planted so widely, that through 
the stems I see the broad river flowing along 
beside us. A low-lying meadow comes be- 
tween the trees and the river. The moon has 
soon risen’so high that her reflection falls 
broadly across the water, partly in an un- 
broken silver band, and then in waving cir- 
clets of light. As the current disturbs the 
smooth surface, these circlets spread more 
widely, for I could feel that the wind was ris- 
ing. 

“V'la la Seine, m’gieur eh dame,” our 
driver squeaks, “eh la barre, qui n’a arrivé.” 

I do not think Captain Brand understands 
the shrill squeak, but I long to ask what the 
barre is. 

Suddenly the road widens, and curves 
round so that the river forms a bay; but the 
moonlight only glimmers on it. Now, a hazy 
bank of clouds has mounted up to the moon, 
and every now and then a fragment of dark 
vapor passes across her light. 

We turn sharply as we reach the farther 
corner of the bay, and I cry out with delight. 
On the left there.is a huge opening in the 
white rock, which looks like a black cave, 
with festoons of ivy, or some other plant, 
hanging across its mouth; and, on the road- 
side, bending toward the river, as if some mys- 
tic spell drew them there, are about twenty 





tall, slender, silver birch-trees, waving their 
wan foliage to the fuast-rising storm. The 
black mass of vapor flings itself suddenly over 
the moon, and the light comes through in 
ghostly, partial fragments, now falling on the 
pale birch-stems, making them yet more weird 
and mysterious, now on the white limestone 
crags. 

Suddenly an owl flits across the road, 
cries out sharply, and vanishes into the cave. 
I shiver, and am glad when the trees become 
higher and thicker between the road and the 
river—we seem more sheltered in the dark- 
ness. All at once, from far off in the direc- 
tion we are following, comes a hoarse mur- 
mur. We have been going up-hill for some 
time, and this sound seems to rise toward us; 
each moment it grows louder and louder, till 
it becomes a tumultuous, foaming noise, like 
that of a rushing torrent. I think, amid the 
din, there are faint human voices calling to 
one another—Undine’s uncle in pursuit of 
Hildebrand ; but suddenly the noise, for one 
instant, grows deafening, and then the furi- 
ous water seems to fling itself upward with 
one mighty leap, and falls thundering on the 
rocks below. 

Captain Brand looks at the driver. 

‘“« What’s that?” he says, anxiously. 

The small man just points his whip tow- 
ard the river. 

“Qa c’est la barre—c’est fini, m’sieur eh 
dame.” 

“* Qu’est-ce que c’est la barre?” the cap- 
tain asked, and listened eagerly for the an- 
swer. 

The driver stares and shrugs his shoul- 
ders. 

“C'est le flot, vl’atout; ca vient demain 
tout de méme”—and then he lashes out at 
his horses, and settles his pipe in his mouth. 

“Nous v’la arrivés,” he says, presently, 
and he drives far more rapidly between a row 
of small houses which have sprung up on one 
side, and a high, dead wall on the other; 
then comes a sudden turn, and we begin to 
climb slowly a very steep ascent. “V’la le 
chateau ;” our driver points up with his 
whip, as if Chateau Fontaine lay skyward; 
but it is too dark to see far ahead, and, be- 
sides, every thing has put on the same level 
dim tint, except, indeed, the white road which 
mounts straight in front. 

“Vl léglise.” I lean forward, and make 
out a spire behind a group of cottages, and a 
few steps on—where the cottages stood apart 
so as to leave a wide opening—a low wall, 
with a tall cross set just within it. I see that 
our driver pulls off his cap as we pass this. 

Five minutes more of slow climbing—dur- 
ing which his cart creaks horribly—and we 
stop. 

The driver gets down and opens a gate; 
it seems to be a high iron one as it swings 
back; then he makes an indescribable sound, 
and the horse moves on. 

“T had best call the concierge to guide 
monsieur et madame,” the driver said. “It 
will take a long time to get the cart to the 
house, and, besides, it is too steep for the 
horse; by the foot-path monsieur arrives in 
five minutes.” 

He drives on a few paces, and then scram. 
bles down again, and leaves us under the 
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trees. They seem very lofty trees to me, 
and there is the sound of a water-fall not far 
off. I feel interested and excited, and wish 
there was more light. 

Captain Brand has kept silent so long 
that I grow impatient. 

“Shall I get down,” I say, “so as to be 
ready when he comes back?” 

Captain Brand must surely have been 
asleep, he gives such a start at my voice. 

“ Wait an instant.” And then he sits si- 
lent. “ Yes, here he comes,” 

He gets down, and holds out his arm for 
me. I wish he would let me have a chair in- 
stead, and I hesitate. 

“Come,” he said, and he seemed to take 
me in his arms in an instant. 

I almost fell in scrambling down, I was 
80 anxious to get away from him. 

We were in a park full of very large, lofty 
trees. A man was standing beside our driver 
with a curious horn lantern in his hand—it 
had a comical top, like those which one sees 
in pictures. The man held this up to Cap- 
tain Brand’s face, and I saw his own—such a 
brown, wrinkled, smooth-skinned old face, it 
put me in mind of a walnut-shell with two 
black slits for eyes, and a slit of no color but 
the original walnut for a mouth, His nose 
seemed to lie flat on his face. The ouly ob- 
trusive thing about him was a pair of round 
gold rings in bis great flapping ears. 

I suppose he wished us good-evening, but 
it sounded to me like: 

“Ah ga, ah ca, m’sieur et dame—soyez 
les bien-venus!” 

Captain Brand and the driver had a little 
talk, and then the wagon drove away, and 
we began to follow our friend with the ear- 


“Take my hand,” said the captain, “ this 
road is too rough for you.” 

But I thought I had accepted help enough. 

“Oh no, thank you,” and I walked 
on, trying to widen the distance between 
us. 

We were going up a winding, narrow 
path, with tall, skinny-looking trees on each 
side, with lower bushes and seemingly shrubs 
in front of them, and the road was so un- 
even and stony that my ankles began to 
twist. 

A sharper twist this time, and I fall 
down on my face. In an instant I am 
raised up. 

“Are you hurt, my child?” 

I can feel that he trembles while he 
holds me, and his voice has an accent of 
terror. 

“ What an old goose he is!” I laugh out. 
“ Oh, no, thank you; but perhaps I had bet- 
ter take your arm.” 

I like this better than letting him hold 
my hand in his. I don’t mean to give him a 
chance of kissing my hand again; but, in- 
deed, I believe he has changed his mind, and 
I may feel at my ease. His manner is much 
more like a father’s than a lover’s. I think 


he is like an old woman in the care he takes 
of me. After all, I am glad he is here. I am 
sure to like Madame La Peyre, but it would 
have been very hard to make this journey 
alone, and introduce myself at Chateau Fon- 
taine. 











Captain Brand was thinking, too, I sup- 
pose, or the increasing steepness of the wind- 
ing path took away his breath. He did not 
speak till the bobbing light in front stood 
still, a little way above us. We followed up 
some steps on to a level space. 

Then came a great barking of dogs, and a 
rattling as if a chain were being unfastened, 
and then light gleamed out of an open door- 
way at the top of a double flight of steps, and 
I saw we were on a broad terrace in front of 
a large house. 

“ Stay here a moment,” and Captain Brand 
left me alone with the walnut-faced jack-o’- 
lantern. I felt nervous when I saw his tall 
figure disappear in the light that filled the 
door-way. I began to try and make out 
what sort of a place Chateau Fontaine 
was. 
There seemed to be two rows of straight, 
narrow windows, and over these a very high 
roof, only standing back a little way, with 
two rows of projecting windows with peaked 
tops coming out of it. I had never seen win- 
dows like these, and, as far as I could make 
out, I thought them very picturesque. The 
terrace went straight along the front, and 
there did not seem to be trees beyond it, and 
it was much lighter than if it had been down 
below. I could not see any attempt at a car- 
riage-sweep or a garden. The wooded hill we 
had been climbing lay just behind us, and 
there was a grassed descent on each side, 
which looked very steep indeed. 

“These people are not much,” I thought 
— they do not even keep a carriage. I shall 
be buried alive, I’m afraid.” 

But here comes Captain Brand. He is 
quiet again now. All his expansive manner 
has left him. 

“Madame La Peyre is uway from home, 
Gertrude, but her brother, an old abbé, will 
be very happy to see you. Will you come 
this way?” 

A sudden chill falls on my anticipations ; 
I feel shy and miserable. 

I follow through the hall, which is so dark 
and slippery that I nearly fall again, up a very 
short, wide, black staircase, also very slip- 
pery. This is lighter, for the man who opened 
the door has taken the light from the sconce 
in the hall, and is holding it over the quaint, 
twisted balusters. We go along a gallery 
with a great window in it at the head of the 
stairs, turn a corner, along another gallery, 
still bordered by stair-rails on one side and 
with elosed doors on the other, to an open 
door at the end. 

And old gentleman, in a long, black dress, 
stands near the door; he makes me a low 
bow. 

** Mademoiselle is very welcome, and I 
must ask her to accept me as her host 
in the absence of my sister, Madame La 
Peyre.” 

Then he shakes hands with as much rev- 
erence as if I were the queen, and leads me 
up to the fireplace. 

There is a wood-fire in the wide, bare-look- 
ing place, and the strangeness, I suppose, has 
made me feel chilly, or I am shyly glad of 
something to do. I bend over the fire and 
warm my hands. 

“Mademoiselle is cold,” says the abbé; 














in a minute [ hear a bell ring, and the man 
who showed us up-stairs comes in. 

I had not seen him before, but some wax. 
candles were on a table near the door, and I 
looked at him. 

He had a young, half-finished face, very 
little hair on his head, and a receding chin ; 
his coat was too large and too loose, his 
trousers too short and narrow—he seemed 
to belong to some one else instead of him- 
self. 

“* Mathieu,” said Monsieur l’Abbé, in the 
same suave voice in which he spoke to me, 
“some hot chocolate at once, and then tell 
Rosalie she is wanted.” 

The chocolate did not come directly, and 
I sat looking at the fire—I was too timid to 
look at the abbé. 

“T remember Madame Stuart,” said the 
suave voice; “but she was not Madame Stu. 
art when I saw her; she was young, and her 
name was Tyrell, and her mother was Lady 
Susan Tyrell.” 

I gave the abbé a friendly nod, and looked 
up at him; it was pleasant to hear my moth- 
er’s position asserted before a stranger like 
Captain Brand ; and, as I looked, I saw that 
the abbé was younger than I expected, and 
very good-looking. 

I was just thinking what lovely gray hair 
he had, and what a pity it was all shaved off 
the top of his head, when another door opened 
in the dark, out-of-sight part of the room. It 
was so large a room that the fire and the two 
wax-candles only lit up our corner of it; and 
this was comfortably shut in by some huge 
black-and-gold screens, so that the rest of 
the great, rambling place was invisible. 

Just then I looked at Captain Brand ; he 
was frowning as he had frowned at Monsieur 
Rendu on board the Eclair. 

But footsteps were coming across the slip- 
pery parquet; there was no carpet on the 
floor ; and the next minute a gentleman came 
round from behind the screen against which I 
sat. 

Our eyes met, and seemed fascinated— 
surely I had seen this face in my dreams: 
dark, intense eyes; a white forehead, with 
brown, shining hair clustering in curls over 
it; a full, red-lipped mouth; and a long, 
straight nose. He was not very tall, but he 
was graceful and well made, and I noticed, as 
he came into the light, how small and white 
his hands were. I had seen engravings from 
Vandyck, and this was like a Vandyck por- 
trait. 

“ Ah, my pupil,” said the abbé, “I had 
forgotten; I must present you to Mademoi- 
selle Stuart, and to her guardian, Monsieur 
the Capitaine Brand. This, mademoiselle, is 
my pupil, Monsieur le Comte de Vancres- 
son.” 

The new-comer had not taken his eyes 
from my face, and I felt I was standing under 
his intense gaze. 

I-had begun to make a low courtesy in 
answer to his deep, reverential bow ; but my 
courtesy got lower at the mention of his 
title. 

A glow of pleasure came over me, and then 
a quick feeling of shame that this high-born 
gentleman should find me in the companion- 
ship of a man like Captain Brand. 
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A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 
A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“... In her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as moves men; besides, she hath prosper- 
ous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade.” 


Wuen Norah went up-stairs to put on her 
bonnet as Mr. Middleton had directed, she 
paused in the act of doing so, and looked in- 
tently at her face as reflected in the mirror. 
It was paler than usual, but this paleness, in- 
stead of detracting from its loveliness, rather 
drew attention from the mere brilliancy of 
coloring to the perfect outlines of the nobly- 
cut features, to the rich, sculpturesque waves 
of her chestnut hair, and the full-orbed splen- 
dor of the eyes. Any woman might well have 
been content with such a face, yet Norah 
looked uncertain and dissatisfied. In truth, 
she was wondering what effect her beauty 
would have upon the magistrates whom she 
expected to confront, and whether she had 
better enhance it—as a pretty woman knows 
so well how to do—or to disguise it as much 
as possible—which it would have been im- 
possible to do in any perceptible degree. She 
had not lived nineteen years in the world 
without having learned to appreciate fully 
the power which this face exercised over 
men of all ages and all degrees. Wherever 
she went, the sterner sex (called thus in 
irony !) were willing and ready to do her ser- 
vice, obdurate officials melted at a glance 
from her eyes, no one was too high or too 
low to refuse her the homage to which beau- 
ty is entitled, and which it ever commands. 
The question she now asked herself was 
whether this beauty would tell for or against 
Max Tyndale. Would the magistrates yield 
their point to her, as many men, older and 
wiser had done before? or would they fall 
into the grave error of thinking that it was 
love or admiration for her which had drawn 
Max to Rosland on that fatal night? In that 
case—if they once had a clew to her connec- 
tion with Arthur Tyndale—her beauty might 
very readily work harm instead of good. 
“Ts not herea cause,” they might say, “a 
cause of strife and bloodshed old as humani- 
ty? Need we go farther than that fair face 
to find a reason for all that has occurred ? ” 

Having given this probability due weight, 
and after mature deliberation—deliberation 
80 mature, indeed, that Mr. Middleton grew 
quite impatient below—Norah, who had as 
little vanity as any woman, short of a nun, 
could possibly possess, decided to make her- 
self as plain as possible. She descended, 
therefore, in the course of the next ten min- 
utes, wearing her traveling-bonnet, with all 
the rich masses of her hair hidden almost en- 
tirely from sight, and a heavy veil over her 
face. Mrs, Middleton had disappeared. Al- 
though she had not yielded to her husband 


* Evterep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
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far enough to admit that this disagreeable 
step might be a necessity, she did not choose 
to make any further “ scene” by opposing it. 
But she had declared, very decidedly, that she 
could not see Norah again before she left. 
“T cannot trust myself,” she averred. “I 
do not know what I might say. There are 
no words to express the bitterness I feel tow- 
ard her. It was a black day for all of us— 
but especially for poor Leslie—when ske first 
set her foot across this threshold. I felt it 
then as clearly as I know it now. Oh, why 
do we not heed our own instincts more often 
than we do? They are so seldom wrong.” 

So it came to pass that Norah found only 
Mr. Middleton awaiting her. The carriage was 
at the door. “ You will be stared at enough, 
unavoidably,” he said, grimly. “I do not 
choose for you to be stared at in any way 
which can possibly be avoided, so I ordered 
this.” 

The drive from Rosland to Wexford was 
short under all circumstances, but it seemed 
to Norah now of no length at all. She would 
gladly have drawn it out to twenty miles, so 
much did she dread the ordeal before her, 
but, unluckily, it was out,of her power to 
add another yard to the road over which the 
horses trotted as gayly as if the sinking heart 
behind had not wished them shod with lead. 
This was when she thought of herself. When 
she thought of Max the way seemed to length- 
en interminably, and the horses to creep. 
But, although she hated herself for doing so, 
it was natural that just at this time she 
should think most of herself. That which 
lay before her might well have daunted the 
courage of the bravest woman alive—for 
bravery does not mean audacity, far less 
shamelessness. Norah was not afraid that 
her courage would fail her when it was need- 
ed, and she kept every cowardly doubt and 
fear locked fast in her own breast; but, all 
the same, she shrank, as any woman with a 
woman’s instincts must have done, and wished 
unavailingly that such a necessity might have 
been spared her. Very little was said, either 
by Mr. Middleton or herself, on the way. He 
gave her a few directions with regard to the 
manner in which it would be best for her to 
give her testimony, and added, with a sigh 
of relief, that he was glad she was not like- 
ly to be nervous, or to lose her head. “ Wom- 
en usually make complete fools of them- 
selves,” he added, candidly. 

As they entered Wexford he grew a little 
nervous himself. “ Purcell can refuse an- 
other examination if he chooses,” he said to 
Norah, “‘ and he may do it out of spite to me. 
I told him very plainly what I thought of his 
conduct this morning.” 

“ And if he refuses,” said Norah, aghast, 
“what then ?” 

“Then we shall have to apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus, and take him before the 
judge of the district.” 

“Him! Do you mean the magistrate!” 

“The magistrate!” (with a laugh), “ not 
exactly. Tyndale, I mean.” Then, putting 
his head: out of the window, “ Drive to Mr. 
Purcell’s house,” he said, to the coachman— 
adding, to Norah, as he drew back—“ He is 
more likely to be there than anywhere else 
this time of day.” 





When the carriage drew up before Mr. 
Purcell’s house—a pleasant, rambling, double- 
story building, in a large grove—Mr. Middle- 
ton alighted, and told Norah to remain where 
she was. “I'll see if he is here, and if he 
will grant the examination,” he said. “ He 
may be more reasonable when he hasn’t got 
Colville by.” 

“ Please persuade him to do it,” said No- 
rah. “I know you canif you will try! Or 
take me along and let me try!” 

“ That is not necessary,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, who did not rate as highly as he should 
have done the valuable aid of Norah’s lovely 
face and Norah’s eloquent tongue. So he 
went to the house alone—passing up the 
shaded walk, across the piazza, on which were 
several chairs and a child’s rocking-horse, to 
the wide-open doors of the hall. Here, as 
Norah's keen eyes perceived, a gray-whis- 
kered gentleman met him, and, sitting down 
in full view, they proceeded to talk. She 
watched them eagerly—trying to gain some 
idea of what they were saying from the dumb 
show of gesture and the expression of atti- 
tude. Passers-by on that quiet village street 
were few, but even those few cast curious 
glances at the beautiful face, from which the 
disguising veil had been carelessly pushed 
aside. For once, Norah was unconscious of 
either attention or admiration. What were 
they saying? When would they have done? 
Did the magistrate mean to grant the exami- 
nation? These were the impatient questions 
which filled her mine. 

Suddenly an instinct came to her that the 
magistrate did not mean to grant the exami- 
nation. How this impression was conveyed 
she did not know, neither did she stop to 
doubt its accuracy. Her impatience became 
uncontrollable, and the desire to act, which 
was always her governing impulse, seemed to 
take irresistible possession of her. Before 
she was scarcely aware of what she meant to 
do, she had stepped from the carriage, crossed 
the sidewalk, and opened the gate. A min- 
ute later she was moving quickly up the over- 
shadowed walk, conscious that the two gen- 


| tlemen were regarding her with considerable 


surprise from the piazza. 

As she ascended the steps they both rose. 
Mr. Middleton looked annoyed as well as sur- 
prised. He had found Mr. Purcell very im- 
practicable indeed, and was provoked that 
Norah should have come forward in this un- 
necessary manner. 

“T am afraid I have kept you waiting 
some time, Miss Desmond,” he said, stiffly. 
Then, turning to the magistrate, he added: 
“ This is the witness of whom I spoke.—Miss 
Desmond, let me introduce Mr. Purcell.” 

“T came in to see Mr. Purcell,” said No- 
rah, in her frank, clear voice. She declined 
by a gesture the chair which Mr. Purcell 
hastened to offer. He, on his part, was as 
much struck by her beauty as she could have 
desired, and felt an involuntary softening of 
his resolution, if not of his heart. He had 
not looked for any thing so interesting as this 
dazzling young lady. Mr. Middleton had 
spoken of a witness, but he had entered into 
no particulars, and Mr. Purcell, having his 
pride and obstinacy both in arms, had de- 
clined to, grant another examination. Now 
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he began to feel a little curiosity to hear 
what the witness had to say, and Norah did 
not leave him long in doubt on this point. 

“It is likely that I am very presumptuous 
in fancying that I may be able to influence 
you more than Mr. Middleton,” she said, with 
a smile that nearly took the worthy magis- 
trate’s breath away ; “ but I could not remain 
quiet when so much depends on your deci- 
sion, and I have come to say that I hope you 
will grant the examination. Surely ” (look- 
ing at him with anxious, wistful deprecation) 
* you have not refused to do so?” 

“T—I have been’ telling Mr. Middleton 
that I—really I cannot see why I should do 
so,” answered Mr. Purcell, stammering like a 
school-boy. “It was in Captain Tyndale’s 
power to have brought forward any evidence 
which he desired to produce, and he not only 
refused to do so, but his refusal was given in 
a very curt and contemptuous manner. There- 
fore, I cannot see—” 

“ Shall I tell you why he refused ?” inter- 
rupted Norah, with her eyes glowing like two 
stars. “It was because he did not wish to 
bring me into notoriety, as a witness in his 
favor |—it was because he would not shield 
himself by throwing the least shadow on a 
woman's name. I was with Captain Tyndale 
during the time that he was in the Rosland 
grounds, Mr. Purcell, and, although he did 
not choose to summon me as a witness, I have 
come to testify on his behalf. Do you mean 
to tell me that you are going to refuse to hear 
my evidence ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mr. Purcell, 
promptly. “I—of course, this alters the 
state of the case entirely. If it was a natural 
and commendable reluctance to drag you into 
such a matter which made Captain Tyndale 
refuse to summon you as a witness, it is pos- 
sible for me to stretch a point, and have an- 
other examination of the case.—Usually, how- 
ever,” turning to Mr. Middleton, with an evi- 
dent desire to save his credit, “ this would be 
quite irregular. After the prisoner has been 
committed, the only proper way to procure 
another examination is by means of a writ of 
habeas corpus, issued by—” 

“T know all about that,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, impatiently. “ But it is only a—hem !|— 
exceptional magistrate who adheres so rigidly 
to the letter of the law. There’s latitude in 
these things, Purcell—great latitude. But, 
since you have finally decided in favor of the 
examination, suppose that we have it over at 
once? It is an unpleasant business to Miss 
Desmond under any circumstances, and the 
sooner it is done the less attention it will cre- 
ate.” 

Mr. Purcell made no difficulty about this. 
He suddenly became as obliging as possible 
—so obliging, indeed, that Mr. Middleton felt 
that he had made a great mistake and lost 
much time in not bringing Norah forward at 
once. If the truth had been known, how- 
ever, he would have learned that the worthy 
magistrate was not only fired with chivalric 
gallantry by Norah’s exquisite face, but he 
was also burning with curiosity to learn— 
as it would be his “duty” to do—what part 
in the tragedy she had played; for, alas! 
Norah’s misgivings were true. Mr. Purcell 
had already settled in his own mind what 





her role bad probably been. This was the 
ill turn which that delusion and snare, called 
beauty, did for her. 

They drove at once to the justice-room, 
and the prisoner was sent for. His first re- 
quest when left alone had been for pen and 
paper, and he was writing a letter to Norah 
when the sheriff came for him. In this letter 
he had forcibly stated the reasons why she 
should keep silence with regard to having 
met him on that fatal night, and it may be 
imagined, therefore, that his surprise and 
consternation were great when he entered 
the justice-room, where the first person whom 
he saw was Norah, sitting by Mr. Middleton. 
He uttered an exclamation, and would have 
walked up to her immediately, if the magis- 
trate had not interfered. 

“Excuse me, Captain Tyndale, but I must 
ask you to defer speaking to the witness until 
after she has given her testimony. I have 
been induced to relax my usual rules and 
grant your case another investigation, be- 
cause I have been informed that she has im- 
portant evidence to offer in your behalf—” 

“T think there is some mistake,” inter- 
rupted Max, impetuously. “Miss Desmond 
knows nothing—it is impossible that she can 
know any thing—bearing at all upon what you 
are good enough to call my ‘case;’ in other 
words, the death of my cousin.” 

“Miss Desmond is certainly the best 
judge of what she knows,” answered the 
magistrate. He had noliking for this brusque 
young soldier, and did not hesitate to show 
as much. “ Be good enough to sit down and 
keep quiet, sir—Miss Desmond, I am ready 
to hear your evidence.” 

Then Norah, who had not spoken to Max 
—who, indeed, had not done more than barely 
give one glance at him as he entered—ad- 
vanced to the table, behind which the magis- 
trate was sitting. Despite Mr. Middleton’s 
anxiety to get the thing over and keep it 
quiet, the news of another examination had 
spread, and a considerable number of sight- 
seers had followed in the train of the sheriff 
and prisoner. From lip to lip the intelligence 
had passed that Mr. Middleton had brought 
in a lady to give evidence—a young lady, a 
pretty lady, those who had seen her in the 
carriage at Mr. Purcell’s gate averred—there- 
fore the justice-room was filled in an almost 
incredibly short space, and Norah faced quite 
an audience when she rose. 

Then it was that the training of her life 
stood her in good stead. If her beauty, when 
she threw back her veil, sent a thrill through 
all present, the supreme dignity and grace of 
her bearing—her perfect self-possession and 
complete u i tonished them 
still more. As for Max, he held his breath as 
he looked at her. He was enraged—enraged 
that she should causelessly (as he thought) 
draw down upon herself all the comment, the 
certain gossip and possible scandal, which 
would ensue: but he was also fascinated so 
deeply that for a minute he forgot the pres- 
ence of every one but herself. He wondered 
that he had never seen before the grandeur 
that dwelt in those perfect features, the brave, 
strong, dauntless soul which looked out of the 
lustrous eyes. In a position where almost 
any girl would have trembled, and blusbed, 

















and faltered—for not another’s woman’s face 
was in the crowded room—she stood like a 
princess, with no deepening flush of color on 
her fair face, no quiver of self-consciousness 
in her manner. _ 

Having taken the necessary oath, she 
made her statement in a voice which was dis- 
tinctly audible to every one present—her 
clear, pure enunciation serving instead of any 
elevation of tone. 

“On Saturday night,” she said, “there 
was a dinner-party at Mr. Middleton’s. I 
think it must have been about ten o’clock 
that Captain Tyndale came up to me as I was 
sitting on the lawn, and told me that he had 
been looking for his cousin, but that, not being 
able to find him among the guests, he thought 
it likely that he had gone back to Strafford. 
He intended to follow him, he said, in order 
to speak on a matter of business; and he 
asked me—since I, also, had some connection 
with this business—if I could not see him 
if he came back to Rosland afterward. I 
thought that the company would probably 
not be dispersed by that time, and I agreed 
to do so—telling him that I would meet him 
at a summer-house in the grounds at half- 
past eleven o’clock. At that hour the last of 
the guests were taking leave—most of them 
saying that they could not stay later because 
it was Saturday night—and it chanced that 
nobody observed me when I entered the 
shrubbery to keep my appointment with Cap- 
tain Tyndale. I found him waiting for me 
at the summer-house, and the first thing 
which he told me was that his cousin had 
been drinking so deeply that he was quite 
impracticable, and had refused absolutely to 
listen to him. We were both sorry for this, 
and discussed it at some length. Afterward 
we were talking of other things, when we 
were startled by the report of a pistol ap- 
parently in the direction of the bridge. Cap- 
tain Tyndale was anxious to go and see what 
it meant, but I objected to being left alone, 
and therefore he remained with me. Since no 
other report followed, we did not attach much 
importance to the shot, and soon returned to 
the conversation which it had interrupted. 
Not very long after this we separated. That, 
sir, is all that I know, and I am sure it is all 
that Captain Tyndale knows, of the murder of 
Arthur Tyvdale.” 

After the clear tones ceased, there was & 
moment of dead silence. Mr. Purcell fooked, 
as he felt, embarrassed what to say. The 
spectators held their breath and pricked their 
ears to hear what would come next. 

As the minute of suspense ended, people 
became conscious that a gray-haired man, 
with bushy, gray eyebrows and 3 short whip 
in his hand, was pushing his way roughly 
through the crowd to the magistrate’s table. 
This was Mr. Colville, who, by a lucky chance 
(as he said to himself), had not left town 
when the news of the second examination 
reached him. He hurried at once to the jus- 
tice-room and entered the door in time to 
hear Norah’s testimony. As be came forward 
now, she, like every one else, turned to look 
at him, and, although she was not aware of 
his importance in the eyes of his neighbors 
or of himself, she recognized at a glance that 


he was a man of influence, and she also rec- 
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ognized that he was an obstinate believer in | , “But how on earth can you expect me to 


Max’s guilt, and a man who would be proof 
against even the fascination of her beauty. 

He walked past her as if he had not seen 
her, and addressed himself with a frowning 
brow to the magistrate. 

“T am astonished at this, Purcell—really 
astonished! If you meant to do any thing so 
wholly unnecessary and foolish as to grant a 
second examination, you might at least have 
notified me of the fact, and not assumed the 
entire responsibility in this manner.” 

“T should of course have sent and notified 
you at once, but I thought you had left town,” 
Mr. Purcell hastened to answer, in rather a 
deprecating tone. “I — I could not well 
refuse the examination under. the circum- 
stances,” he went on, lowering his voice, 
“but I am glad to see you—very glad. I 
think you will have to take the case in hand. 
Really, I am quite at a loss what to think. 
Here’s an alibi proved very plainly.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Mr. Colville, 
in his hard, rasping voice. ‘The young lady 
merely asserts that Captain Tyndale met her 
at midnight in Mr. Middleton’s grounds—for 
what purpose she does not state — but this 
fact does not at all exonerate him from the 
charge against him. The murder may have 
occurred at any time between midnight and 
daylight.” 

Mr. Middleton and Max both rose on the 
same impulse to speak, but, before any words 
could escape from the lips of either, Norah’s 
clear voice sounded. 

“There is one point in my evidence which, 
in making such an assertion, you certainly 
overlook, sir. I have distinctly testified on 
oath that Captain Tyndale and myself heard 
a shot, which effectually proves when Mr, 
Tyndale was assailed— since I have under- 
stood that a discharged pistol was found near 
the scene of the struggle.” 

A lawyer could not have made this point 
more neatly, and so Mr. Colville felt. He 
first stared and then colored. In his zeal he 
had overlooked that fact, and it would have 
been disagreeable enough to be reminded of it 
by anybody, but by a girl—it was intolerable ! 

“You attach more importance to that 
point than it deserves,” he said, sharply. 
“The pistol which was found had no ap- 
parent connection with Mr. Tyndale’s death. 
It might very readily have been placed near 
the spot where the struggle—evidently a per- 
sonal struggle, closely resembling one which 
Mr. Tyndale’s servant testifies to having wit- 
nessed in the house—took place, in order to 
draw off suspicion, and with a view to the 
fact that you had heard a pistol discharged 
in that direction at or about midnight.” 

Mr. Middleton and Max looked at each 
other. “This is intolerable!” said the lat- 
ter between his clinched teeth ; and, regard- 
less of consequences, he was about to step 
forward, when the elder gentleman’s band 
fell on his shoulder. 

“Keep quiet!” he said, though his own 
voice was trembling with anger. “You'll only 
do harm by making a scene. Not but that I 
should like amazingly to knock the insolent 
blockhead down myself !—still, it is best to 
keep quiet. I believe Miss Desmond will 
Prove a match for him anyhow.” 





stand by and see her browbeaten and insulted 
on my account!” said Max, who was almost 
choking. 

“ He'll not insult her,” said the other, sig- 
nificantly. ‘ Let him bluster as he will, Col- 
ville knows me better than to try that!” 

This colloquy, which took place in short, 
nervous whispers, did not occupy a minute. 
With a parting “ Keep quiet!” Mr. Middleton 
moved forward to the side of Norah. But 
Norah needed no defender. She regarded 
Mr. Colville with eyes so steady that they al- 
most abashed him, and a face filled with elo- 
quent, indignant scorn. 

“ Your private suppositions, sir,” she said, 
coldly, “ cannot possibly affect the evidence.— 
That,” turning to Mr. Purcell, “I have given 
before the magistrate, and it is for him to act 
on it.” 

“Mr. Colville also forgets or ignores one 
thing,” said Mr. Middleton, speaking here. 
“The servant, on whose single and unsup- 
ported evidence all this infamous and insult- 
ing accusation rests, testified explicitly that 
he heard Captain Tyndale return to Strafford 
and enter his room a little after midnight. 
It follows, therefore, that he must have re- 
turned home immediately after parting with 
Miss Desmond.” 

“T really think the case is very strong in 
his favor, Colville,” said Mr. Purcell, in a 
whisper. 

“So far from being in his favor, the. case 
is as strong as ever against him,” said Mr. 
Colville, in a loud, positive voice. His blood 
and his mettle were both up. He looked 
upon his colleague as a weak-minded fool, 
and would not have hesitated to tell him so. 
He believed that Max was guilty, and he 
meant to prove him so. The idea that he— 
the murderer— should be sent forth scath- 
less to enjoy the inheritance of the man he 
had murdered, seemed to Mr. Colville too 
monstrous to bé allowed ! 

“ There is one point—the most important 
point—which rests in mystery yet, and which 
it is necessary should be cleared before any 
evidence can be said to be in the prisoner’s 
favor,” he went on, after a short pause. 
“This is the subject of his dispute with the 
murdered man. He refused to give any ac. 
count of it himself, but, since Miss Desmond 
has come forward to offer her evidence on 
another point, it is likely that she may be 
able to enlighten us also on this.—Will you 
state,” turning to Norah, “ what was the ex- 
act nature of that ‘ business’ which Captain 
Tyndale had with his cousin, and in which, 
you have already said, that you also were 
concerned.” 

‘*That can have nothing to do with the 
matter—that cannot be necessary,” said No- 





rah. Max, watching her closely with eager, | 


anxious eyes, saw that she did not flush, but, 


far his power extended, but she had a vague 
fear of consequences if she did refuse. Not 
consequences to herself—she had flung all 
thought of herself to the winds—but to Max. 
Was the whole truth the only thing which 
would clear him? Yet she had hoped to 
leave part of it untold, if only for Leslie’s 
sake. Suddenly it occurred to her that Mr. 
Colville had no right to make such an in- 
quiry, and, acting upon this thought, she 
turned to Mr. Purcell with the dignity and 
grace of her bearing unchanged. 

“T tought that you, sir, were conducting 
the examination,” she said. ‘“ Will you al- 
low me, therefore, to ask if it is necessary 
that I should answer the question which this 
very courteous gentleman thinks fit to address 
to me?” 

“This gentleman is Mr. Colville, and a 
justice of the peace as well as myself,” said 
Mr. Purcell, hurriedly. ‘“ I—hem !—think it 
would be best for you to answer the question 
he has asked.” 

Norah looked at Mr. Middleton, appeal- 
ingly, but her glance received no answer. 
Angry, mortified, indignant, furious with Col- 
ville, yet knowing that the story of Arthur 
Tyndale’s conduct must sooner or later tran- 
spire, he looked down, and dared not trust 
himself to utter a word lest he should explode 
in the invectives which he had used once be- 
fore that day. Then she looked at Max. It 
was the first time that their eyes had met, 
and the mute appeal of her glance was too 
much for the young man, who had momently 
felt the leash in which he held himself slipping 
from his grasp. He sprang to his feet with 
a quick motion, and, before the sheriff or 
anybody else could interfere, stood by her 
side. 

“Take care that you do not go too far, 
sir!” he said, addressing Mr. Colville, with a 
ring in his voice, and a glance in his eye, 
which made that gentleman take an involun- 
tary step backward. “ The charge on which 
you have seen fit to cause my arrest is in- 
famous and unfounded enough, as you must 
be aware; but when you undertake to brow- 
beat and insult a lady, who has generously 
come forward, of her own accord, to testify in 
my behalf, you are going too far—much too 
far! If you presume on the fact that I am a 
prisoner now, you might remember that I am 
not likely to remain one—for, surely, in this 
country judges and juries are not fools as 
well as magistrates!—and when I am at 
liberty, sir, you shall answer for this con- 
duct, as surely as there is a sun in the 
heavens!” 

“Tyndale! Tyndale!” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, in a warning tone—but Max, having 
yielded himself up to passion, had no ear 
for friendly remonstrances. He shook off the 
other’s hand, impatiently, and looked at Mr. 
Colville with the most fiery eyes which it is 


on the contrary, turned very pale. He thought | likely that gentleman had ever encountered 


she would recognize now, with a sense of dis- 
may, what she had brought upon herself. He 
did not know that she had seen it all, and 
counted the cost of it all beforehand. 

“Do you refuse, then, to answer the ques- 


| 


in his life. But Mr. Colville, who was not 
easily intimidated, saw his advantage, and in 
a moment seized it. 

“Any one who doubts this man’s guilt,” 
said he, looking magisterially around at the 


tion?” said Mr. Colville, growing exceedingly | breathless but excited crowd, “has now an 


like a turkey-cock in the face. 


opportunity to test.the justice of his opinion. 


Norah hesitated. She did not know how | The man who would venture to threaten a 
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magistrate in the prosecution of his duty, 
would, certainly, be capable of assaulting his 
cousin, with whom he had some mysterious 
cause of disagreement, and whose heir-at-law 
he was, in a secluded place at midnight.” 

Whatever this argument might have been 
¢alled in logic, it had its effect upon the lis- 
tening crowd. A slight murmur rose. Norah 
turned to Max. 

“See what you have done!” she whis- 
pered. ‘ Pray—pray, go back and be quiet! 
I might as well answer the question, It must 
come out sooner or later.” 

“ Don’t think of such a thing!” answered 
he, impetuously. ..““ For God’s sake, don’t 
think of it! They have no right—it is in- 
famous!” 

“Tyndale, if you don’t want a scene, you 
had better go back to your seat, Colville is 
speaking to the sheriff,” said Mr. Middleton, 
anxiously. 

“ The first thing that Mr. Colville knows, 
he, or his friends, will have something for 
which to commit me in earnest!” said Max, 
who felt that patience and forbearance had 
some time since ceased to be virtues in this 
particular case. 

Affairs were in this interesting condition, 
the spectators were growing more excited, 
and Mr, Colville more angry every instant, 
the sheriff was hesitating, Max was defiant, 
and Mr. Middleton was uneasy, when a young 
man, who had elbowed his way from the door, 
and whom nobody had observed in the pre- 
vailing excitement, walked up to the magis- 
trate’s table and addressed Mr. Purcell. 

“You have the wrong man in custody, 
sir,’ he said. “JZ know all the circum- 
stances and the cause of Mr. Tyndale’s 
death.” 
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HO, that has a taste and love for dra- 

matic music, can resist the melting 
tenderness and pathos, the noble martial 
strains, the solemnity of the sacred harmonics, 
the contrasts of demoniac passion, the blithe 
and airy melody, which succeed and merge 
into each other in Gounod’s “Faust?” This 
opera has, in reality, done wonders; for it 
has forced German criticism to recognize, in 
a French composer, a fit interpreter of the 
most august of German poems. It took the 
world by storm. For thirteen years its ex- 
quisite melodies have rung in the ears of the 
populations of all the cities of civilization. 
It afforded one of those rare occasions when 
the critics and masters on the one hand, and 
the less epicurean public on the other, agreed 
at once, and with one accord, to hail a new 
opera, by a new composer, as excellent. “The 
Barber of Seville,” and “Fra Diavolo,” were 
nonsuited at first by the German courts of 
. music; Leipsic and Munich rendered, in these 
cases, a verdict of “no claim.” Beethoven 
was fairly screamed at by the musical papers 
of Vienna. Everybody knows that Wagner’s 
“Tannhiiuser” was greeted, when it first 
thundered upon the ears of the opera-goers 
of Fatherland, with a retaliating roar of de- 
risive scorn, 
But, no sooner had the French disciple 





of Gliick, and scholar of Halévy, produced 
“ Faust,” than he bad all Germany, as well as 
all France, and Italy, and England, at his feet. 
The venerable Moscheles, living at Leipsic on 
the fame of compositions of other days, and 
on the memory of his friendship with Beet- 
hoven and Weber, he who had declared Cho- 
pin unworthy, sent his homage to the rising 
Gounod. Rossini hastened from his Passy 
villa to offer his patriarchal congratulations. 
The wonderful old man, Auber, embraced him, 
with tears in his eyes, and led him by the 
hand through the Conservatoire, upon which, 
as one of its graduates, he had just conferred 
a new title of authority and veneration 
—spiritual, humorous, voluptuous, versatile; 
dramatic and intensely pathetic; betraying 
something beyond and deeper than French 
genius, for the greatest French opera before 
“Faust” cannot be compared with it as a 
soul-stirrer and soul-interpreter; a really in- 
spired reader of Goethe—for wellnigh every 
shade of the characters and symbolisms of 
Mephistopheles, Faustus, and Gretchen, is trans- 
lated into music the most expressive, and in 
ideas luxuriant. 

To render a great poem like “‘ Faust” into 
music worthy of it was a task in which the 
highest qualities were needed. Genius alone 
could accomplish it. The mere study of mu- 
sic for a century would never reach the neces- 
sary height of art. Others had tried the ex- 
periment; but, from the memorable night 
when, at the Théatre Lyrique, in the presence 
of an audience than which none more brilliant 
in notabilities and costumes ever gathered at 
a “premiére representation” in a Parisian 
theatre, “ Faust” was performed for the first 
time, with the graceful and sweet-voiced Ma- 
dame Carvalho as the heroine, all other 
“ Fausts” were forgotten, and doomed to ob- 
security forever. 

An eminent critic fairly indicates the dis- 
tinctive trait of “Faust,” by saying that Gou- 
nod betrays “a soul which invades mysticism, 
and which still seeks to express voluptuous- 
ness.” It is this twofold striving which has 
culminated into splendid triumph in “ Faust.” 

“ This struggle between two opposing prin- 
ciples,” says M. Chouquet, “is seen in all his 
great dramatic works; it lends to them an 
immense interest in a psychological as well 
as esthetic point of view.” 

The composer is a mystic poet, who de- 
lights to make the orchestra discourse, with 
majestic chords, like a cathedral-organ ; he is 
a voluptuous poet, who finds abundant melo- 
dies, which plead and caress, are soft, and 
tender, and sweetly melancholy, and fully as 
illusive as the noblest passages of Beethoven. 
Perhaps no opera extant is more various in 
the character of the music, in the emotions 
appealed to, and even in artistic treatment; 
yet there is a prevailing undertone running 
through “Faust” which somehow subtilely 
connects the sophistries of Mephistopheles with 
the soldiers going to the war, and with Mar- 
guerite prostrate on the steps of the sanctuary. 

Those who were in Paris some ten years 
ago, and who frequented the beautiful Thé- 
Atre Lyrique, which has since become a sac- 
rifice to Communist vandalism, might have 
seen, now and then, in one of the lower boxes 
near the stage, a prosperous-looking man, with 








the purest blond complexion, light, short 
hair, and tawny beard, ruddy cheeks, but with 
large, dark, serious, almost sombre eyes, lis- 
tening attentively to the opera as it progressed. 
If you watched him, you would observe that 
his emotions were freely betrayed by the 
changing expressions of his face, and the 
movements of his person. Sometimes he 
would sit back, with an air of placid satisfac. 
tion ; Marguerite had given the right emphasis 
to the “‘ King of Thule,” or Mephistopheles had 
got through the garden-scene without an exas- 
perating exaggeration. Then he would lean 
forward and frown, and his fingers would drum 
nervously on the velvet edge of the box; 
something was the matter with the chorus so- 
prani, or the orchestra, perhaps, was gallop- 
ing on ahead of the score and the singers. 
Few who saw this gentleman, however, would 
guess, if not told, that he was Gounod. He had 
more the air of a well-to-do Parisian merchant, 
or might easily be mistaken for an amateur 
journalist. But that this apparently well-fed, 
rather indolent, carefully though not ostenta- 
tiously dressed, and scarcely graceful, much 
less romantic-looking person, was a composer 
—the author, indeed, of this very opera which 
was even now thrilling and delighting you— 
would never have entered your head. 

M. Gounod, indeed, is one of the least 
ethereal possible of men in personal appear- 
ance, and one of the least sentimental in word 
and manner. He is thoroughly French in his 
vivacity, an eager and enthusiastic talker, a 
man essentially wrapped up in his life-task, on 
its practical as well as its artistic side. He pos- 
sesses the rather obtrusive vanity which few 
eminent and petted Frenchmen escape; and 
his bearing is that of one who recognizes the 
appreciation of the world, and who appreciates 
himself quite as much as the world does. An 
excitable temperament makes him often seem 
petulant and abrupt; when it is not irritated, 
however, he is genial, accessible, and an ex- 
cellent talker; best, in conversation, when he 
is led to converse upon his art and his works. 
A disposition naturally aggressive and pug- 
nacious has won for him the opportunities of 
success, and has led him upon mortifying re- 
buffs. Energy, aided by self-faith, procured 
him the first occasions for distinguishing him- 
self, and the faculty of working hard and per- 
sistently achieved the rest. For Gounod, un- 
like Rossini, has a habit of sticking to com- 
position with the pertinacious patience of a 
German. Rossini only composed when the 
mood took him. Unlike Rossini, too, and un- 
like Auber, Gounod has spared himself little 
time to enjoy the amenities of society. When 
resident in Paris, it was rarely that he was 
seen in the saloons of the fashionable quar- 
ter; and now, in London, it would scarcely 
be known by society that such a man was in 
existence, but for the occasional announce- 
ment that he is to lead a concert, or has pub- 
lished a new symphony. 

Parisian by birth, Gounod grew up amid 
the best musical influences. It is singular 
that a French musical critic makes a geo- 
graphical distinction in the styles of French 
composers. He speaks of Gounod as one of 
the best representatives of “‘ Pesprit du Nord,” 
as Felicien David is of “esprit du Midi.” 
Both Gounod and David, however, derived 
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their musical culture from Paris ; but, while 
David is a disciple and illustrator of a purely 
French musical school, Gounod is an eminent 
example of French genius which has grafted 
itself on a German trunk. Of the four prin- 
cipal French composers since Auber—Henri 
Reber, Ambroise Thomas, Felicien David, and 
Charles Gounod—the last is at once the first 
in rank, and the only one who has frankly 
founded himself on German models. 

Cuartes Gounop, born June 17, 1818, be- 
trayed so decided a predilection for music, 
that his parents, happily able to do so, in- 


dulged his bent. The best masters were se- 
cured forhim, He studied diligently under 
Bricha, Lesueur, and, finally, under the cele- 
brated Halévy, the author of “La Juive,” 
and at eighteen was ready for the Conserva- 
toire. His coming success was foreshadowed 
from the first—he learned the intricacies of 
the art with exceeding rapidity. Halévy very 
Soon regarded him as his most promising 
scholar. At the Conservatoire he displayed 
talents in his first year which attracted the 
attention of its most distinguished masters. 
At nineteen he carried off its second prize ; 








and at twenty-one he received the grand prize 
for musical composition awarded by the 
French Institute. 

His first published and performed mor- 
ceau was a “Solemn Mass,” sung by the choir 
of the Church of Saint-Eustache. Its suc- 
cess, however, was not such as to afford the 
young composer much encouragement, but he 
was not dismayed at his failure to take the 
town by storm with a maiden effort.- Its 
character as sacred music at once indicates, 
what afterward was confirmed, the religious 
nature of Gounod’s thoughts and feelings, 
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and a musical sphere in which his final suc- 
cess has been only less brilliant than in that 
of lyrical composition. He set out for Rome, 
and he seems to have at first balanced in his 
mind whether his errand to the Eternal City 
should be to enter the priesthood, or still fur- 
ther mature his musical culture. Arrived 
there, he entered the seminary, and for a 
while thought seriously of entering holy or- 
ders. But we find him, in 1841, writing a 
second “ Solemn Mass,” which was performed 
in the Church of Saint-Louis-des-Frangais, 
and was so well thought of that he was ap- 








pointed an honorary maitre de chapelle for life. 
Thenceforth, no more dusty theologic tomes, 
no more sage homilies and Latin rubrics, no 
more schoolings in holy offices for young 
Gounod. The recognition of his genius was 
not intoxicating, but it was enough to spur the 
zealous Frenchman to new exertions. Never 
before, at least, had a pensionary of the Acad- 
emy received the honor conferred upon him. 
From Rome, after a-sojourn of a few 
months, he repaired to Vienna—Vienna, the 
generous hostess and patroness of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven—still one of the three 


preéminent musical capitals of the world. 
Here Gounod, thinking himself made to write 
sacred music only, produced a “ Requiem,” 
and then “ A Vocal Mass for Lent.” These 
compositions, lightened up by the retrospec- 
tive rays of “ Faust,” are now pronounced 
admirable; but then, Vienna, satisfied with 
Haydn and Handel, paid little honor to them. 
The next year, at the age of twenty-five, he is 
back in‘ Paris, having finished his “ educa- 
tion,” and being ready at last to try his metal 
with the best in the doubtful struggle for 
fame and fortune. 
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They were very slow in coming; indeed, 
fortune, in any splendid degree, has not come 
to him to this day. He was appointed chapel- 
master of the Church of Foreign Missions, in 
which office he remained, producing actually 
nothing which has been thought worthy of 
mention in musical history, for six ycars. 
Meanwhile, he married (in 1847) the daughter 
of Herr Zimmermann, the German theologian, 
author, and orator. In 1849 he composed 
yet a third “Solemn Mass,” which was sung, 
like the first, at Saint-Eustache. 

The time had arrived when he was to seek 
in another path—that of the lyrical drama— 
the fame he had in vain attempted to attain 
in sacred music. He had sedulously formed 
his style in the school of the great German 
masters ; he had also been an enthusiastic 
student of the ancient and modern classics. 
It was amid the exhaustlessly romantic lore 
of the latter that he found his earliest sub- 
_ jects. He was, perhaps, led in this direction 
by the strong admiration he had early ac- 
quired for Gliick — the “ Alcestis” and the 
“ Orpheus ” of that famous master seemed to 
him models of high and perfect art—and he 
conceived the idea of applying Gliick’s musi- 
cal system to the forms amplified and estab- 
lished by the accumulative work of the later 
masters. But Gounod had now entered upon 
tasks which doomed him to more than the 
usual discouragements of failure and hope de- 
ferred. Few composers have been forced to 
struggle under greater burdens of neglect, 
want of recognition, and repeated rebuffs. 
Piece after piece fell dead; score after score 
was rejected by the managers; trial after trial 
failed, indeed, to satisfy the composer’s own 
conception of his subjects, and of the possi- 
bilities of his genius. His first essay in lyr- 
ical music was a pastoral, “ Philemon and 
Baucis.” Selections from it have, in recent 
years, been hailed with applause in the criti- 
eal houses of the Continent ; but, at the time 
of its production, it could not get so much as 
a hearing. His first success, which was but 
moderate, was achieved by his “Sappho,” 
suggested by the fine poem of Emile Augier. 
In April, 1851, “Sappho” was brought out, 
through the friendly influence of Madame 
Pauline Viardot, at the French Opera. He 
followed up this by writing the choruses for 
Poussard’s classical tragedy of “ Ulysses,” 
which was performed in the following year at 
the ThéAtre Frangais. That he was making 
progress, which, compared with the preceding 
decade, was rapid, is shown by his appoint- 
ment, very soon after the choruses were sung, 
as director of the Normal Singing-House of 
Paris, a sort of primary school to the Con- 
servatoire, where he did real service by widen- 
ing the scope of study so as to include the best, 
though they might be rival, musical methods. 
Meanwhile, he worked hard upon his new five- 
act opera, which was a fresh conception of the 
legend of “The Bleeding Nun.” This was 
completed and produced in the summer of 
1854. As yet there were no signs of the 
coming of a true interpreter of “‘ Faust ;” but 
“The Bleeding Nun” was greeted with favor, 
and Gounod was now recognized as entitled 
to take a place in the ranks of third or fourth 
rate composers. He had essayed the ancient 
classic field, and that of miracle; it remained 








for him to enter that of the French classics. 
In 1858 he brought out his lyrical adaptation 
of Moliére’s “ Médecin malgré lui.” This 
was performed in London under the title of 
“The Mock Doctor.” It was no light task to 
express Moliére’s wit in sparkling and spright- 
ly music ; it was a hazardous venture to aim 
to rival Rossini in his rendering of the im- 
mortal comedy of Beaumarchais, and the re- 
sult proved that Gounod’s talent was not ca- 
pable of a merely comic production. His 
spirituality betrayed itself even amid the 
roistering fun of Sganarelle—that worthy’s 
drinking-song in the opera is as smooth and 
elegant as it is vivacious. 

It was in the year after the appearance 
of “Le Médecin malgré lui” that “ Faust” 
was first given to the world, and fairly took 
everybody by storm. Gounod’s most appre- 
ciative friends were amazed by its splendor 
and beauty. He thereby proved himself 
truly an elect of the lyric art. He showed 
that he could vary his inspiration at will; 
that he could, while capable of dramatic 
movement and passion, remain faithful to the 
laws of the perfection of form. Carvalho, the 
director of the ThéAtre Lyrique, who had al- 
ready recognized Gounod’s capabilities and 
predicted his triumph, was highly elated, and 
exhausted every managerial resource to give 
“ Faust” the most finished presentation. The 
director’s handsome and brilliant wife, who 
at that time was unrivaled in the lighter 
parts of the lyrical drama, was the first Mar- 
guerite ; but soon Nilsson appeared upon the 
scene, and, in 1863, she had made the part 
her own. “Faust,” it need hardly be said, 
raised Gounod to the highest rank of French 
composers, and gave him the title of the suc- 
cessor of Auber. It was received at Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London, even at 
Dresden and Munich, where the national jeal- 
ousy !ooks with keen suspicion on all that is 
produced outside of Germany with the great- 
est enthusiasm ; and, to this day, may be said 
to have retained its place as the most popu- 
lar of modern operas. His later lyrical ef- 
forts, ‘La Colombe” (1860), “La Reine de 
Saba,” and “Romeo and Juliet” (1867), 
have none of them reached the eminence of 
“ Faust;” although the latter, at least, has 
taken a high place in the European réper- 
toires, and is regarded as the best among 
many attempts to adapt Shakespeare’s ro- 
mantic tragedy to the lyric stage. The beau- 
tiful duel-scene in the third act is noted as 
one of the finest passages in modern music. 
Gounod’s latest opera, “ Francesca di Rimi- 
ni,” in three acts, has not yet been present- 
ed; but will be, in the spring of 1874, in 
London. 

While Gounod’s fame will no doubt chief- 
ly rest upon his lyrical productions, as a 
symphonist he must be regarded as having 
few living superjors. This department of 
composition was his earliest predilection, 
which was inspired by his veneration for the 
great German composers, his respect for the 
science of harmony, and his respect for the 
art as developed by traditions. Among his 
miscellaneous pieces may be noted “ La Danse 
de l’Epée et le Vin de Gaulois,” a chorus with 
orchestra; an “ Ave Verum,” and “ Pierre 
VErmite.” His first symphony, which is still 








a favorite morceau for the Paris and London 
concert orchestras, was published in 1850, 
and entitled “La Reine des Apdtres.” He 
also wrote a cantata to be performed on the 
occasion of the visit of Queen Victoria to the 
Emperor Napoleon III. at Paris. Gounod 
was decorated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor in 1857, and was chosen a member 
of the French Institute, in the section of 
“ Music,” in 1866. 

When the war of 1870 broke out, the 
composer left his “small house” at Paris, 
and took up his residence in that favorite re- 
treat of voluntary or involuntary exiles, Lon. 
don. A true Frenchman, with all his fond- 
ness for German art, he found a congenial 
sojourning-place in the English metropolis, in 
that district which has been called “ France 
in Soho.” He leased an elegant mansion in 
the centre of this foreign quarter, Leicester 
Square, hard by the Alhambra, and in con- 


‘venient propinquity to cafés and restaurants, 


which serve to make the exiled Gaul forget 
that he is away from Paris ; and there he has 
continued to reside to the present time. 
Excepting “ Francesca di Rimini ” he has 
produced no elaborate work since 1870, con- 
fining his attention to briefer works, princi- 
pally symphonies and masses, and occasion- 
ally himself leading the orchestra in concerts 


which have presented selections from his va- 


rious works. As when a young man, Gounod, 
in middle age, is still an indomitable worker. 
His hours of labor are seldom less than 
twelve, and are often fourteen, out of the 
twenty-four; yet his. manuscript scores are 
written in a beautiful hand, and present very 
few corrections or erasures. He has himself 
remarked that the famous and delicious waltz 
in “ Faust” was printed from the quite unal- 
tered original manuscript. Although his ca- 
reer has extended over nearly thirty years, 
he is not, like most composers of his rank, 
wealthy. His principal property consists of 
“a small house at Paris, and a little farm in 


Auvergne.” 
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THE DALLES OF THE ST. LOUIS, 
Pace 400. 

UR full-page engraving this week affords 

a view of a striking and well-known 
scene on St. Louis River, a stream which 
empties into Lake Superior at Duluth. The 
Dalles—a word recently come into vogue, de- 
rived from the early French settlers, and pri- 
marily meaning flag-stone or slab—extend for 
about four miles. They are approached by 
the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railway, 
which runs along the north bank of the St. 
Louis River to Fond du Lac. “The traveler 
has the fullest opportunity of seeing them 
from the cars, as the track is continually in 


sight of the river until it finally crosses it, 


leaving it behind some twenty-five miles from 
Duluth. In the distance of four miles the 
descent of the river is four hundred feet, the 
appearance being rather that of a continuous 
rapid than a succession of falls. The banks, 
composed of slate-rocks, through which 
the water forces its way, are ruptured and 
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twisted in every conceivable manner. In one 
place they are at right angles to the stream, 
forming a dam over which the waters roll 
with a sullen roar, or through which they 
force their way by one or two narrow open- 
ings like sluices, gliding smoothly and swiftly 
down an inclined plane to the broken rocks 
below, where they froth and boil and rise in 
clouds of spray; then a few rods farther on 
they encounter other impediments, the strata 
now thrown up parallel with the course of 
the river, and the water, broken in a thou- 
sand different channels, eddies and darts 
along, a sheet of dancing foam, over and 
around the sharp, black rocks; and then 
perhaps will come a short stretch of smooth 
water, terminated by another fall and a rapid. 
The water is colored by the swamps from 
which it is fed, so that, where it is deep and 
smooth, it is of a deep, rich umber, but when 
shallow and running swiftly over a smooth 
bed, as at the crest of a fall, it is of a golden 
hue, like pure amber; and, again, when 
frothing and foaming it is beautifully white. 
The effect of the sun upon the river is charm- 
ing beyond description, and the contrasts of 
color between the forests upon the banks, the 
naked slate-rocks, and the chameleon-hued 
waters of the stream, are wonderfully effec- 
tive. It seems a shame to mar the grandeur 
and beauty of such scenes as meet the eye at 
every point of the Dalles, but the utilitarian- 
ism of the day spares nothing, and plans are 
on foot to make the immense power here af- 
forded dseful for mills and manufactories.” 
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66 TRIVIAL subject enough,” one 

would naturally cry, on first perus- 
ing the titleof my paper. Not so, my friend ; 
trust not to appearances, which in this, as 
well as in many greater matters, are apt to 
prove deceptive. Who can calculate the ef- 
fect on Parisian commerce produced by the 
exhibition portion of that vast bazaar which, 
extending as it does, miles in length, acres 
in expanse, allures to itself purchasers from 
all quarters of the world, whether civilized 
or barbarous? Who can count the number 
of golden fish which are daily secured by the 
glittering baits here set forth in such tempt- 
ing beauty and profusion? Window-dress- 
ing in Paris is an art. They carry art, these 
French, into the most trivial matters, and ’tis 
a pity that they so often reverse affairs, and 
allow triviality to penetrate even their highest 
art. 

To begin at the bottom of the scale, let 
us linger for a moment before one of the 
great shops for the sale of eatables—not res- 
taurants or cafés, but places where uncooked 
delicacies of various kinds are dispensed to 
the wealthy gourmand for preparation and 
consumption in his own home. One knows 
what a provision-store looks like in America. 
Wooden trays filled with vegetables line the 
window, unsightly corpses of defunct animals 
swing before the door, dingy baskets on the 
pavement disgorge piles of turnips, potatoes, 
and green corn, while a general odor of grea- 
siness pervades the interior. Turn from the 
contemplation of this picture to gaze upon 








the éalage of Potel & Chabot, on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, or that of Chevet, in the 
Palais Royal. One window (game being now 
in season) presents a group of dead birds and 
deer, as gracefully arranged as though about 
to serve as a model to some painter of still- 
life, or some Landseer of defunct animals. 
A slender doe, still wearing her furry hide, 
is suspended from a stake in the middle, 
while at the foot of the stake lie, clustered 
in seemingly careless yet artistic groups, va- 
rious sleek-plumaged birds, of which the 
bright-winged pheasant forms the chief at- 
traction. The nose of the deer is carefully 
tied up in white paper, which arrangement 
caused an American lady to ask of her lord, 
the other day, “‘Why in the world is that 
deer’s nose so tied up?” “ Probably to keep 
it from smelling, my love,” was the answer. 
The next window displays “lucent syrups, 
tinct with cinnamon,” golden Narbonne 
honey in transparent pots and jars, and 
tumblers of preserved fruits, showing ruby 
and topaz like, under the sheen of the gas- 
illumined reflector. A third window shows 
a miniature grotto, formed of rock - work, 
with long-fronded ferns clustering at either 
end; a tiny jet d'eau occupies the centre, and 
serves to cool and keep fresh various silver- 
scaled fish laid on beds of moss. The fourth 
and last window is the prettiest of all, for 
there is displayed the costly forced fruits 
which are worth their weight in gold. Gi- 
gantic pears, each in size like a small gourd, 
turn their ruddy cheeks to the light, side 
by side with pale-tinted Normandy apples, 
brushed and washed till not a speck or shade 
defaces their wax-like beauty. Rosy little 
lady-apples, got up to look as rich-hued and 
inviting as nectarines, fill one basket ; huge 
lemons, large as one’s fist, are arranged in 
another, and boxes of pale chrysoprase, like 
grapes, lend their cooler tints to fill up 
the picture. Within the shop, one catches 
glimpses of plump fowls, white, smooth, and 
clean, as the back of a lady hand, and stuffed 
till from oblong their bodies have become 
globular, some of them with round, black 
slices of truffle just showing beneath the 
thin, white skin. Nor must one forget the 
cold meats, marbled and variegated like 
agate, and set in a sparkling frame-work of 
transparent jelly. Nowhere is there any 
trace of grease or dirt, or the faintest breath 
of an illodor. All is prettiness, freshness, 
and temptation, both to the palate and the 
eye. Anybody who understands color can 
get up a window full of silks, ribbons, and 
laces, effectively, but only a Frenchman 
could so lend a charm to fish and meat, con- 
diments and vegetables. 

The dry -good windows have a subtile 
temptation of their own, not owing so much 
to the superior splendor of the goods dis- 
played therein, for silks and laces are the 
same all the world over, but rather caused by 
the skill with which certain articles are com- 
bined, so as to show off and enhance each 
other’s attractions. For instance: I have 
séen a window wherein a carpet of gray-squir- 
rel fur was employed to throw out the color, 
design, and rich fabric of sundry velvet gar- 
ments, while in another place the beauty of 
a black-velvet jacket, trimmed with jet, was 








marvelously displayed by the simple device 
of twisting a fold of pale, rose-colored silk | 
around it. The jeweler’s windows, arranged 
in tiers like little steps, and lined with black 
or dark-ruby velvet, fairly dazzle the eye by 
the radiance of splendid and cunningly-dis- 
posed gems. Samper, of the Rue de la, Paix, 
once jeweler to the Queen of Spain, used to 
surpass all his compeers in the size and lustre 
of the precious stones which he displayed, 
but her ex-majesty probably requires fewer 
ornaments than she once did, for his window, 
once christened the Lorette’s Chapel, would 
attract but few worshipers now. Boucheron 
and Fontana, in the Palais Royal (the latter 
installed, alas! in the building where once 
“Les Trois Fréres Provengaux” reigned, the 
monarch of all restaurants), now offer to the 
gaze of the passer-by the most exquisite and 
artistic combinations of gold and gems that 
are to be seen in the windows of the Parisian 
shops. Of course, there are places where 
still greater marvels are to be seen by the 
initiated; quiet rooms, with no sign or any 
outward display, where a single staid at- 
tendant will produce, from locked-up safes 
and strong boxes, jewels worthy to be the 
fruitage of Aladdin’s garden of gems. But of 
these we will not now speak, but would rather 
pause in mental contemplation before Fon- 
tana’s window, where, laid on shelving ris- 
ing tier on tier from the front, lie blazing, on 
the black-velvet background, long, lustrous 
riviéres of diamonds, each dazzling enough to 
tempt anew some later Marie Antoinette ; 
rose-pink pearls lovely as rose-buds trans- 
formed into gems; translucent sapphire 
rimmed with diamonds, and looking like a 
bit of the Lake of Geneva amid its surround- 
ing ice; and emeralds, tinged with the rich, 
green glow of sunlight through summer fo- 
liage. Then there are cameos, delicate as 
lace in their exquisite workmanship, and 
necklaces, pendants, and ear-rings, copied 
from those ancient ornaments whose every 
line is beauty. 

Among the most charming of all the shop- 
windows in Paris are those of an artificial- 
flower maker in the Rue Choiseul, and yet the 
lovely effects are produced by the simplest 
means imaginable. The flooring of each win- 
dow is covered with artificial moss. Im one, 
sprays of the most exquisite flowers—lilies 
of the valley, pansies, pomegranate blossoms, 
etc., lie strewed in seemingly careless profu- 
sion, yet without any crowding, and each 
blossom so placed as to contrast with, or be 
in harmony with, its neighbors. In the other 
window are laid, in regular rows, pale-tinted 
roses of every delicate hue, blush-roses and 
tea-roses predominating, and all showing with 
exquisite effect against the soft moss back- 
ground. The seeming carelessness of one 
window, compared with the regular arrange- 
ment of the other, and the beauty of the 
light-green moss as a background for the 
flowers, whether glowing or delicate of hue, 
form a picture which taste and skill could 
alone conceive and execute. 

Every one who has ever been in Paris will 
remember the eternal advertisements of the 
“ Orfévrerie Christofle,” “ Couverts Alfenide,” 
which decorate every railway -station, and 
stare at you from every leading thoroughfare 
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in Europe. The plated ware of that exas- 
peratingly celebrated manufactory is really 
charming, and there is now in the Palais 
Royal a dish for fruit or bonbons which is ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The dish itself is of glass, 
but set in a silver framework of grape-vines 
and iyy, while at each end a plump little sil- 
ver Cupid stands, holding by each hand to 
the curves of the vine, and looking down into 
the dish with a quaint air of puzzled bewil- 
derment, as though to ask, “‘ What are these 
queer things, I wonder?” But the brightest 
idea (I mean no pun) of the “ Orfévrerie Chris- 
tofle” .appears to me.to be the manner in 
which it contrives to make a brilliant display 
with that very prosaic material—spoons. A 
sloping wooden framework rises from the 
front of the window half-way up the back, 
into which framework the spoons are stuck, 
bow! upward, and as close together as possible, 
thus presenting to the eye a glittering mass 
of silver, which, at night beneath a powerful 
reflector, fairly blazes with silvery radiance. 
Parisian bonbons are wonderfully pretty to 
look at, but, with the exception of the pro- 
ductions of Boissier and one or two other 
celebrated confectioners, they are but poor 
stuff, and cannot compare with the best arti- 
eles manufactured by Whitman or Maillard. 
The best quality are of fearful price— far 
dearer than our American sugar-plums ; but, 
like all other French things, they are made to 
be looked at as well as to be used, and Bois- 
sier’s étalage glows as though gems and not 
sugar made up the display. The chiefest 
source of the splendor of his windows, how- 
ever, is to be found in the gorgeous boxes 
which are prepared for sending the New- 
Year’s gifts of bonbons, which alone are the 
permitted offerings of a gentleman to a lady 
in France. Some of these boxes are absurdly 
costly—one of them, which was covered with 
embroidered satin, being valued at five hun- 
dred francs; and another, the covering of 
which was point-lace over pale-pink satin, be- 
ing priced at seven hundred, The monogram 
and crest of the lady for whom it was intend- 
ed adorned the centre of the cover, and the 
whole affair was a pretty toy enough, but it 
reminded me very much of some one of Oui- 


da’s heroines who gives a little Russian prince | 


a Poliqbinelle with gold and turquoise-stud- 
ded bells. It was just such a gift as I could 
imagine one of those improper and impos- 
sible ladies presenting or accepting. There 
was quite a commotion created at Boissier’s 
a short time ago by a runaway horse which 
rushed right through one of the plate.glass 
windows, strewing the Boulevards far and 
wide with shattered glass and smashed con- 
fectionery. It is said that the bill which the 
unfortunate owner of the aforesaid destrue- 
tive animal had to pay would have kept a 
boarding-school in sugar-plums for a twelve- 
month. Perhaps the fiery steed had heard 
somehow that confectionery was good for any 
one who was “a little horse mit a pad colt,” 
as I once heard a German manager apologize 
for the non-appearance of a celebrated tenor. 

There is on the Rue de Rivoli a shop 
which is calculated to drive the children of 
lesser growth wild with admiration, delight, 
and longings for possession, and which, not- 
withstanding my maturer years, possesses for 


me an irresistible attraction. It is a gigantic 
toy-shop, crowded with all sorts of enchanting 


other feminines in these degenerate days. A 
straight, sack-shaped garment, with sleeves in 


playthings, and, notably, a fort of large size, it, bound around Miss Dolly’s waist with a 


wherein an army of French soldiers are hero- 
ically repelling the assault of a body of spiked- 
helmeted Prussians. 
the French to beat the Prussians—in play ! 
But the most bewitching portion of the show 
is the dolls—elegant and stylish ladies in the 
stunningist of toilets, and the most elabo- 
rate of coiffures— dissipated dolls, too, for 
they always have some entertainment going 
on in the large window that faces on the pas- 
sage. At present it is a baptism—the party 
have evidently just returned from the church, 
and the nurse, gorgeously gotten up as a pay- 
sanne of Normandy, with spangled bodice and 
high, white cap, sits at one side, holding the 
baby, with an air of great importance. The 
lady-mother, in a lovely green silk, with a 
sleeveless jacket of black velvet (Worth could 
not have done it better), is receiving the salu- 
tations of a lady guest, elaborately gotten up 
in a sky-blue silk, and with a carriage-cloak 
of white cashmere draped gracefully over one 
arm. Another lady sits at the piano, while 
over her head, in graceful attitude, a very 
pink-cheeked and curly-headed young gentle- 
man is fixing upon her face a pair of very 
black though rather glassy eyes. Then there 
are other little groups scattered about, in re- 
ception toilets, and the tiny apartment is gay 
with flowers, and bonbons are set out, and 
every thing is so perfectly proportioned to 
the small actors that the scene is simply fault- 
less in every detail. In another window, a 
lady in a riding-habit, with gloves and whip 
and round hat complete, is curbing the im- 
petuosity of a fiery, untamed steed of wood 
But, close at hand, and really looking quite 
improper, by reason of their proximity to 
their much-dressed sisters, sits a row of rosy 


damsels in wood and china of various sizes, , 


and all (my pious pen blushes as I write the 
words) en chemise, waiting to be bought and 
carried home and dressed. 

Ah, me! dolls are not what they used to 


| 
| 





| 


be in my young days! Then, a scanty supply | 


of under-garments, with one calico gown of 


no particular shape, sufficed for the wooden | 


lady, if indeed she were not garbed in any 
flimsy pink tarlatan over paper-muslin, the 
whole costume being sewed on tight and fast, 
and resolving itself on removal into useless 
scraps. Now, Mademoiselle la Poupée counts 
her under-clothes by the dozens, and marvel- 
ously pretty do the dainty little garments, all 
laced and frilled and embroidered, look, tied 
up in neat little packets with pink and blue 
ribbons. She must have her walking-dress, 
and her ball-dress, and her morning-costume, 
and her riding-habit; she needs bonnets and 
gloves, and fans and parasols, and jewelry 
and furs; her escrifoire, with paper stamped 
with her monogram, and her work-box, with 
its fairy scissors and thimble, and miniature 
spools of silk and thread. Then, too, she 
must change her toilet with the seasons and 
the changes of fashion; and, when one con- 
siders that her dresses cost from five to ten 
dollars apiece, and that she herself, if an ao- 
complished young woman with “ practicable” 
joints, is worth some fifteen or twenty dollars, 





one sees that she is an expensive luxury, like 





ribbon, which garb I used to consider very 
superb in my childish days, would suit one of 


It must be so nice for | these grand French demoiselles as little as 


would the print dress and white cap of a gri- 
sette be acceptable to a dashing denizen of 
the Quartier Bréda. 

The photographers’ windows, with uncon- 
scious sarcasm on the present state of politics 
in France, now offer you, impartially spread 
out fan-wise like a hand at whist, portraits of 
M. Thiers or the prince-imperial, the Count de 
Chambord or Marshal MacMahon, the Count 
de Paris or M. Gambetta. “Which is the 
knave of the pack, and which will be the 
king?” one feels inclined to ask while looking 
over the hand. The Orleans princes are noble- 
looking men, and the straight and stalwart 
young Count de Paris looks so like an Ameri- 
can gentleman that my best wishes are his im- 
mediately. Portraits of the widowed empress, 
in her deep mourning attire, abound. The 
heavy black dress is not becoming to her 
passée charms, and I am inclined to question 
the good taste of sundry pictures wherein she 
has been taken in the act of mournfully em- 
bracing the portrait of the defuhct emperor, 
albeit Queen Victoria set the fashion of such 
displays immediately after the death of Prince 
Albert. Grief that poses itself for a photo- 
graph is not a very touching spectacle. The 
young prince-imperial is losing his boyish look, 
though he still resembles his beautiful mother 
very strikingly. I hear that, when he attains 
his legal majority, which he will do this March, 
he will make some appeal to his subjects 
that ought to be (in his opinion) successful, 
but, I imagine, with little result. Napoleon 
III. might have returned; and, I think, had 
he lived, he would now be reigning in France; 
but no prestige of power or wisdom surrounds 
the pretty boy who would fain sign himself 
Napoleon IV. Poor child! when last I saw 
him, four years ago, riding at the head of his 
guards through the Bois de Boulogne, on the 
occasion of the last grand review ever held by 
the emperor, how proud and enviable then 
seemed his position as the petted heir to an 
imperial throne! But a few weeks later came 
Saarbriick, and the silly “baptism of fire;” 
yet a few weeks more, and the curtain of the 
Napoleonic drama fell on the battle-field of 
Sedan. Will it ever rise again, with yon 
downy-lipped boy to play the hero? Time 
alone can tell. 

But we have wandered afar from our shop- 
windows—a sign, doubtless, that their attrac- 
tions have ceased to charm us. Else should 
I have lingered a little longer to tell of Dusel- 
bury’s exquisitely-painted fans, some of them 
real objects of art; as witness one represent- 
ing a bevy of rosy Cupids trying to hold back 
Fortune’s wheel with gossamer threads, while 
the goddess pelts them with handfuls of gold. 
Then there are Auguste Fontaine’s books, and 
Bourguignon’s marvelous imitation jewelry, 
and shops where Sévres ehina and Bohemian 
glass dazzle the eye and assail the purse. 
But enough for the present. We have looked 
long enough at shop-windows—even Parisian 
shop-windows—for one day. 

Lucy H. Hoorzr. 
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A SUMMER TOUR IN HIGH 
LATITUDES. 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, RUSSIA. 
By ALEXANDER DeELMaR. 


XI. 


EPTEMBER 1,—On the railway from 
OD &¢. Petersburg to Moscow ; course, south- 
southeast; and almost a straight line; dis- 
tance, about four hundred miles; time, seven- 
teen and a half to twenty hours, according to 
train. This railway. was the second one*built 
in Russia, the first having been the short line 
from the capital to Tsarskoe-Selo. The work 
was commenced in 1837, and finished in 1856. 
It is said that the emperor, who was asked 
to lay down the course of the road, being em- 
barrassed by the ¢laims of the rival towns 
more or less contiguous to the proposed gen- 
eral route, drew ‘a straight line on the map, 
and ordered the road to be built without re- 
gard to way-stations. This yarn I take the 
liberty of disbelieving : first, because the road 
is, in fact, not quite straight; and, second, 
because there ure no towns of any importance 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Indeed, 
the absence of towns is something remark- 
able in so large an empire. In a country 
which contains nearly twice the population 
of the United States, there are but one hun- 
dred and fifty towns with over ten thousand 
inhabitants ; fifty with over twenty thousand ; 
ten with more than fifty thousand ; and three 
or four with more than one hundred thou- 
sand—while, in the latter country, there ate 
fourteen cities with over one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants ; fourteen others with over 
fifty thousand ; and nearly two hundred with 
ten to fifty thousand. 

The railway was a double line, and well 
ballasted with broken stone. The carriages, 


probably special ones used by the court, and 


courteously resigned to our party for the. oc- 
casion, were a cross, gs to dimensions, ap- 
pointments, and comforts, between British 
first-class and American parlor-chair car- 
riages. They were built of iron, and were 
about thirty feet long, nine feet wide, and sev- 
en feet high. They were provided with uphol- 
stered sleeping-chairs, of which there were 
fifteen in each carriage; they were open at 
both ends, at which there were platforms, 
brakes, and brakemen, and had aisles down 
the middle. They had also closets and wash- 
basins, So far they were American. But 
closed gates prevented you from passing from 
one platform to another; there was neither 
washing nor drinking water to be obtained 
aboard ; and the bell-rope was stretched on 
the outside of the carriages. So far they 
were essentially British, One or two of them 
were differently constructed, with coupés, 
lounges, ete. 

Up to this time the members of the Con- 
gress, except those who happened to live to- 
gether in the same hotels at St. Petersburg, 
or momentarily, as when mutually on their 
way to some public dinner or excursicn, had 
been thrown very little into one another’s so- 
ciety. At the sessions of the Congress, in the 








committees, at public fées, etc., they had seen 
each other every day. But, on these occasions, 
etiquette, and the consciousness that they 
were acting in a public capacity, had ren- 
dered them somewhat reserved. The Con- 
gress was now over, we had departed from 
the court, our official characters were thrown 
aside, and the conversation between the ci- 
devant members flowed without restraint. 
“What a frightful country!” exclaims 
one of the party, looking out of the car-win- 
dows. ‘“ Nota hill in sight !—Beg your par- 
don ; never had the pleasure before.” Here 
an introduction takes place. Much hand- 
shaking, offers of papirosses, lights, etc., and a 
new topic is started. ‘“‘ Correnti, your Italian 
speech, at the close, was the finest oratorical 
effort I ever listened to.” Correnti is lean- 
ing back in his chair, smoking. Being a 
stout man, and therefore indisposed to ex- 
ertion, he replies by merely smiling. “ Que- 
telet is getting old and shaky. Won't last 
long, I suppose.” Here the conversation be- 
comes general. ‘‘ Why did you refuse the 
Cross of St. Andrew’s?” — “‘ Because, my 
dear fellow, I didn’t want to pay one hun- 
dred and forty rubles a year pension for the 
privilege of wearing it.”——“‘ Germany was very 
poorly represented. You must not judge of 
us by Ficker.”—“ I don’t agree with you. I 
think the United States made a poorer show.” 
—“ England had too many delegates.”— 
“ Yes, and —— too many of his relatives with 
him.”—“*My hotel bill was forty-six rubles, 
and I didn’t eat a meal at the place, while 
my lodgment and candles were paid for by the 
city.”"—“"No. Nijni Novgorod for me. Too 
many fleas there.” Here Sefior Pascuale pro- 
duces a flask of Spanish wine from his valise ; 
M. Bodio exhibits a bottle of lager beer; the 
Dutch delegate fishes up from the depths of 
his capacious pockets a keg of sardines ; and 
the Egyptian representative contributes a 
sausage and a loaf of bread. An impromptu 
feast follows, with many exchanges of inter- 
national courtesies and surprising develop- 
ments of reserved resources of commissariat. 


| Then come forth the papirosses again, and the 


conversation is renewed till a late hour. 
2.—The country we are passing 
through is flat and featureless ; no towns, no 
villages deserving the name, no houses in the 
American sense of the word; only here and 
there a cluster of rude huts, made of logs and 
clay, not painted, not even whitewashed, 
thatched with straw, dirty and neglected. 
No fences, no neat-cattle, the land only tilled 
in patches, and that poorly, a dismal clump 
of woods here and there in the distance, no 


hills, no rivers, no lakes—the entire scene as | 


dreary a one as the eye can rest upon. The 
few peasants we pass are wretchedly clad, as 
indeed they are all over Russia; their feat- 
ures are course, sensual, and degraded ; there 
are few men to be seen, and many wom- 
en, the latter appearing to do all the hard 
out-door work, the ploughing, digging, hoe- 
ing, ete. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon we ap- 
proached Moscow, when the train was board- 
ed by an official, who handed to each of us a 
printed invitation and programme. As this 
feature formed a characteristic prelude to all 
our travels in Russia, a feature that suggests 








some needful remarks on organization, I pre- 
sent it here in full: 


“La municipalité de la ville de Moscou, @ 
Vhonneur de porter 4 la connaissance des: 
messieurs les membres du Congrés Interna- 
tional deStatistique de St.-Pétersbourg, qu’elle- 
a fait les préparatifs nécessaires pour toute: 
la durée de leur séjour dans cette ville. 

“Tls n’auront pas a s’occuper de leur 
logement ; * des équipages seront également 
mis 4 leur disposition. 

“Les délégués de la municipalité munis 
de cocardes de la couleur verte se porteront 
au-devant d’eux ala gare du chemin de fer, 
afin de leur donner les explications néces- 
saires. 

“M. Detmar.” 


On the reverse was a programme of the 
entertainments: September 2d, Polytechnic 
Exposition ; theatre. September 3d, the 
Kremlin ; the cathedrals ; the Imperial Treas- 
ury; the Imperial Palace ; the Romanoff Pal- 
ace’? the Polytechnic ; ball at Prince Dolgou- 
ruki’s. September 4th, the Romanoff Muse- 
um ; the Polytechnic ; fée of the Yacht Club. 
Incidentally, the university ; the Palais Alex- 
andrine; the museum of Prince Galitzine ; 
the Foundling Hospital, etc. 

My readers will remember the Yacht-Club 
féte at St. Petersburg, and the fire-works 
that were set off because no orders had ar- 
rived from the War Department. This ab- 
surd failure resulted simply from Russian re- 
spect for red tape. From the same cause 
many of our party were heavily fleeced for 
bougies while in St. Petersburg. The Euro- 
pean traveler knows what a heavy bougie-bill 
means. It was arranged by the Government 
that the municipality of St. Petersburg should 
offer us the courtesy of lodgment (including 
candles and attendance) and equipages—in 
short, should defray all our hotel-bills except 
for food. Yet, although a continuous round 
of invitations kept us away from our hotel-ta- 
bles every day, our bills averaged nearly five 
dollars a day. ‘“ What for?” will be asked. 
Two rubles for bougies, two for attendance, 
two for carrying a letter to the post-office, 
etc. When these facts were mentioned to the 
committee charged with seeing to our com- 
fort, they merely replied that, according to 
arrangement, these charges were paid by the 
Government, and we should not have paid 
them. If the arrangement had not been prop- 
erly carried out, they could not help it. Their 
business was to make the arrangement. And 
so it was all over Russia. The arrangements 
were admirable, and extended to the last de- 
gree of detail; but they were never carried 


| out. When we went to the railway-station at 
| St. Petersburg, on our way to Moscow, we 
| found that seats in the carriages had been 


designated for every member of our party ; 
and outside of each carriage, so that we eould 
read them from the platform, was a list of 
the names and seats of eyery person entitled 
to ride in it; but, as this was more “ pater- 
nal government” than the delegates could 
bear, and, as each man preferred to select his 
own seat, the arrangement was overthrown at 





* Hotel de la Paix, No. 21 (the italicized words 
written). 
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the start. So with the Yacht-Club féfe at 
Moscow subsequently. It was arranged to be 
a very recherché affair, as that at St. Peters- 
burg had been. I was too much fatigued to 
go myself, but some of the ladies of our party 
who did go blushed so much on their return 
that I fear the arrangements must have been 
out of order. This arrangement system in 
Russia has evidently grown out of the ex- 
treme ignorance of the people, who cannot, 
or dare not, think for themselves, and there- 
fore must have every thing arranged for 
them; while its faulty working results from 
the lack of business habits and experience on 
the part of the aristocrats. Captain Mar- 
ryat, in his “‘ Peter Simple,” tells us how a 
British boatswain bevame a count by show- 
ing the Russians how to equip their vessels 
at Riga. There iz plenty of preferment 
still open to foreigners who will go to Russia 
and show the people of that country, first, 
how to carry out their arrangements, and, 
second, how to dispense with over-arrange- 
ment altogether. 

It will be seen that it was arranged that I 
should lodge at the Hétel de la Paix, room 
21. Asa matter of course, room 21 did not 
suit me any more than room 26 suited my 
' neighbor, so we exchanged apartments, and 
“smashed” the municipal arrangements at 
the outset. After this coup d'état, and having 


refreshed ourselves from the fatigue of our 
journey, a party of us sallied forth to view 
the city. 

Moscow is described in all the guide-books 
and gazetteers as essentially an Asiatic city. 


We are told of its Chinese tea-houses, Turk- 
ish bazaars, Tartar kiosks, the varied cos- 
tumes of its inhabitants, who are said to 
include Persians, Armenians, Circassians, 
Turks, and I know not how many other races, 
all habited in their national garbs. I saw 
nothing of the sort. The costumes one sees 
at Gibraltar are infinitely more varied. Even 
St. Petersburg excels it in this respect. Mos- 
cow, it is true, is essentially more Asiatic in 
its appearance that any other large city in 
Europe, except Constantinople, and I dare 
say it was more so previous to the conflagra- 
tion of 1812; but what it now retains of this 
characteristic is due almost entirely to its 
numberless mosques, and to the absence of 
the usual features of a European town, rather 
than to the presence of others that are pe- 
culiar. Among the few of the latter, besides 
the mosques, is the overspread, straggling 
disposition of the residences, and their irreg- 
ular and frequently squalid appearance. In 
the neighborhood of the Kremlin, which is a 
citadel, consisting of a number of buildings 
inclosed by a wall, and situated in the heart 
of the city, and in the more fashionable quar- 
ter, the houses are of stone or brick, plas- 
tered over. In other quarters they are of 
wood, and in the suburbs they sometimes de- 
generate into mere log-huts. A few of the 
streets are paved with stone blocks, most of 
them with cobble-stones, and the remainder 
with planks. The drainage is bad, the side- 
walks, except in the suburbs, narrow, the 
shops mean, the hotels small and incon- 
venient, and the people in the streets have 
much the same appearance as those in St. 
Petersburg, though one sees here fewer mili- 





tary officers and more peasants. As to 
length, width, and the straggling appearance 
of the houses that line them, the majority of 
the streets resemble those of Washington 
city before the late improvements. At night 
the streets are badly lighted, and there is no 
out-door life. 

We commenced our round of pleasures 
with a visit to the Alexandrine Theatre. This 
is truly a magnificent establishment, equal in 
size and splendor to some of our best opera- 
houses. The performance consisted of the 
grand ballet of “Satanella,” and was ad- 
dressed exclusively to our party, who, with 
their Muscovite entertainers and friends, 
made up the house, and for whose gratifica- 
tion, we were told, the grand corps de ballet 
of St. Petersburg was expressly brought from 
the capital. This corps is educated and 
trained at the expense of the Government, and 
consists of several hundred young girls, many 
of whom are Poles and Germans, selected for 
their grace and beauty. Certainly, I never 
saw so magnificent a ballet before, either in 
Paris, London, or New York. The scenery, 
properties, and dresses, to say nothing of the 
dancing, were all superb. I was told that 
this theatre alone cost the Government sixty 
thousand rubles, or, say, forty-five thousand 
dollars, a year. 

Next day we visited the far-famed Krem- 
lin. This is not a building, but, as before 
stated, a group of buildings inclosed within a 
wall, somewhat like the Tower of London. 
You pass through this wall by a low arch- 
way, called the Spas Vorota, or the Redeem- 
er’s Gate. There are several others, but this 
is the principal one. Within it, over the 
archway, is a picture of the Saviour. All 
kinds of evil persons have attempted to injure 
this picture, but in vain. When the French 
were in possession of the city they even tried 
to blow it up, but the powder would not 
burn.. This picture is said to be as old as 
the city itself, and in passing it no person is 
allowed to neglect doing it reverence, wheth- 
er he be an emperor, a peasant, priest or 
layman. Once inside the wall, you see a 
number of uncouth and irregular buildings, 
most of them of stone, plastered over and 
yellow-washed. These are chiefly the Terema 
and Granovitaya Palaces, the Bolchoi Devoretz, 
the Little Palace, the Treasury, a number of 
other public buildings, and several cathe- 
drals. As the Kremlin is nearly two miles in 
circumference, ‘and is rather compactly built 
up, it, of course, includes a great number of 
other buildings. The most interesting edi- 
fices are the Terema and Granovitaya Pal- 
aces, and the Treasury. These are all an- 
cient structures, rebuilt after the damage 
they received from the hands of Napoleon, 
who, when the city was fired by the Russians, 
sprung mines under the foundations of these 
edifices. The palaces contain many fine 
halls, thrones, and dining - rooms, council- 
chambers, etc. One of them, the Terema, if 
I remember correctly, has a dining - hall, in 
which a lot of solid gold table-service, plates, 
dishes, and ornamental pieces, are displayed 
on an enormous,. crimson - velvet - covered 
buffet, with rising steps, like a flower-pot 
stand. The hall is very lofty, and in one 
corner, near the ceiling, is a small window, 





through which, we were told, privileged 
courtiers were allowed to look, while the des- 
pots of Russia dined here in the good old 
middle ages. Near the top of the building 
is a secret council-chamber, which has very 
much the air of a prison-cell. It has but 
one door, which is to be approached only by 
a crooked and steep staircase of stone, and 
one window, which looks out on the roof. 
This roof is covered with sheet-lead, and a 
spot near the window aforesaid is pointed 
out to the visitor as that upon which Napo- 
leon the Grand stood when he last gazed 
upon the city that gave him so fiery and fa- 
tal a welcome. 

“There are no foot-marks left there,” said 
our Russian guide, one of the city officials, 
when we, naturally enough, bent our eyes 
upon the spot he had indicated. 

His remark was made neither in Russian 
nor in English, though the few around him 
at that moment were al] English - speaking 
people, and although he spoke good English 
himself; but in French, in the language of 
the very hero whose failure to conquer Rus- 
sia was the point of his observation—and I 
thought that that was glory enough for 
France; the glory of successfully imposing 
her language, and, by consequence, her liter- 
ature and civilizdtion upon Muscovy; « far 
greater glory than if she had humbled the 
faithful city of the czars to the dust, or dic- 
tated terms of peace at St. Petersburg. 

After a survey of these restored palaces 
of the Kremlin, I began first to understand 
why the Russians boast so much about the 
essentially Russian character of Moscow as 
opposed to St. Petersburg. It is because 
Moscow contains what little there is in Rus- 
sia that is old, and therefore that furnishes 
any basis for the claims of its aristocracy to 
antiquity. Russia, elsewhere, consists of a 
mingled horde of degraded peasants, but re- 
cently permitted to become free, and but lit- 
tle less recently tamed by the institution of 
serfdom from their former nomadic life on 
the steppes—for serfdom in Russia, it must 
be remembered, was only instituted in the 
seventeenth century. Of this mingled horde 
the vast majority are Tartars, and the Gov- * 
ernment of Russia is simply European civi- 
lization pushing its resistless way back into 
Asia with the human materials and institu- 
tions which Asia itself has furnished, and 
without whose means (because of their fa- 
miliarity and adaptability to the remaining 
populations of Asia) the movement might 
prove impracticable. 

This is a grand and beneficent mission, 
one of which every Russian should be im- 
mensely proud, for it is an indispensable 
link in the great chain of human progress. 
But such is the littleness of human motives 
and incentives that, rather than admit any 
common lineage with the despised Tartars, 
who, for the most part, are a comparatively 
modern addition to the Russian Empire, as 
at present constituted, the Russian aristucrat 
must needs go back a thousand years to 
Rurik, and dig some evidence of his antiquity 
from out the ancient walls of the Kremlin. 
St. Petersburg is nothing: it is European, 
modern. The rest of Russia is nothing: it 
is Tartaric, and modern at that. Moscow is 
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every thing: it is essentially Russian and 
ancient, for proof of which please examine 
the foundations of the Kremlin, the ancient 
halls of its middle-age palaces, reconstructed 
faithfully after the originals destroyed by 
Napoleon, also the antiquities preserved in 
the treasury. Such is the abstract of title 
to aristocracy which is presented to us in 
Russia. Such was the gasconade of one of 
my friends of the cocarde verte. But the fact 
is, the Kremlin was built under the reign of 
the Mongols, and long before Russia became 
an independent sovereignty. Russian au- 
tonomy, and therefore Russian aristocracy, 
begins with the reign of Ivan the Great, 
which coincides with the time of the dis- 
covery of America, Russian aristocracy and 
Cuban aristocracy, which is of much the 
same character, noted chiefly for its capacity 
to drive slaves and spend doubloons, are, 
therefore, of precisely the same antiquity. 

Outside of the Tower of Ivan Veliki, on 
the ground, in the mud, stands the Great 
Bell, which occupies a larger place in Rus- 
sian history than all the vicissitudes of its 
peasant population put together. The bell 
is twenty feet high, and is said to contain 
two million dollars’ worth of metal in it. 
There is a piece broken out of its rim big 
enough to permit a man to crawl within it, 
and there is a great crack extending from this 
point upward. The interest on the value of 
the bell would support all the poor of Moscow 
forever, and, being of no earthly use in any 
other form, it ought to be broken up and 
sold. . 





AN ENGLISH DINNER-PARTY. 


O* all the great cities of Europe, London 
presents to me more attractions than 
any other. Byron describes it as 
“ A mighty mass of brick and smoke and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, while here and there a sail just 
skipping 
Tn light, then lost amid a forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy, 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
Ona fool's head—and there is London town!” 
But what an endless variety of objects of 
interest does it contain—cathedrals, abbeys, 
museums, libraries, parks, and palaces—and 
Madame Tussaud’s, where dozens 
“ Of fresh imported, staring country-cousins 

To London come, the wax-works to devour, 

And see their brother beasts within the town.” 
Then, to our republican eyes, what a brilliant 
and novel sight is royalty and its train of 
courtiers, their gay equipages and resplen- 
dent liveries! It would seem that you could 
never weary in that grand metropolis; but 
yet, on a hot July day, one longs to leave a 
city’s closely - built streets and noisy pave- 
ments, even though the houses are decorated 
with bright flowers, and the season at its 
height; and therefore, dear reader, you will 
agree with me that it was a pleasure to see 
the spires disappear behind us, and green 
fields and flowering gardens replace them, as 
the train bore us to the country-seat of Lord 
——, where we had been invited to spend a 
few days. 





The ride was not long, and we soon alighted 
at his private station, where the little waiting- 
room was covered with vines, while on the 
window-sills were a variety of bright plants in 
bloom. An elegant pony-phaeton and an ob- 
sequious lackey were waiting for us, and we 
drove into a forest of old elms, through which 
an avenue had been cut, and emerged upon 
an English lawn, where every blade of grass 
seemed to be of the same length. On the 
lawn—such a soft, velvety lawn as one sees 
only in “merry old England” — there was 
spread a tent, out of which, as we approached, 
glided Lady ——-, and invited us to alight. 
She was a delicate little person, arrayed in a 
violet robe, that trailed noiselessly behind 
her, and at her wrists and throat was some 
filmy lace; her toilet being completed by a 
large garden - hat, trimmed with wild - roses. 
Her voice was low and gentle as she bade us 
rest awhile, and, as we seated ourselves, I felt 
in fairy-land. There was a rustic sofa, and 
a small table, on which was a basket of bright 
wools ; and some china seats, on one of which, 
near her ladyship, stood a cage of pet birds. 
As she took her seat, a fine Scotch stag- 
hound thrust his nose into her lap, and, while 
she caressed him with her little soft hand, in 
the pauses of conversation she would coo to 
her feathered favorites. In front rose the 
mansion, built in the time of “good Queen 
Bess.” On either side we had a glimpse of a 
lake, on whose calm surface floated several 
swans; the bright colors of a vast flower- 
garden, and a noble herd of deer in the adjoin- 
ing park, and, as the breeze stirred the leaves 
of the stately old trees, I thought, old trav- 
eler that I am, that I had never enjoyed a 
lovelier scene. 

Presently two young ladies appeared, both 
in white, one with cherry, the other with blue 
ribbons, and each carrying a piece of fancy- 
work, in which they took a few stitches; but 
I never saw any needle-work that looked near 
completion, although I observed that the Eng- 
lish ladies strive to appear industrious, and, 
on one occasion when we breakfasted with 
some titled dames, one of them, as soon as 
she had finished her repast, without waiting 
till the others had concluded theirs, drew a 
stocking out of her pocket and knit away as 
if her dear papa had only one other pair. 

As we chatted, across the lawn came, 
“ with stately step and slow,” two elegant in- 
dividuals—the butler and footman—bringing 
out the tea-equipage, all of silver, which they 
arranged in the tent, and then retreated, as 
the young ladies made the tea, and passed it 
to us, with its accompaniment of thin but- 
tered bread and cake. While we were sip- 
ping this favorite beverage, which was cer- 
tainly very refreshing, we heard the whistle 
of the locomotive, which brought from Lon- 
don his lordship and his two sons. A walk 
was then proposed, so we strolled past the 
picturesque mansion, over which ivy, of a 
century’s growth, clung lovingly, and de- 
scended the stone steps—on either side of 
which were stone vases— into the garden, 
where the flowers were all arranged in masses 
of rich color, blue and yellow, crimson and 
white, contrasting, so that the eye was fairly 
dazzled after gazing at their brightness, and 
gladly looked beyond to the water, fringed 





round with lilies and drooping plants, and in 
which stately swans and merry little ducks 
were swimming about, which, at the call of 
her ladyship, paddled as fast as they could for 
the crumbs she generally carried for them, 
Then we turned into the “ wilderness,” which 
was a glen left as Nature made it, with a 
narrow foot-path winding through it. As we 
sauntered along, we beard a cry, and the 
hound, that a moment ago had been by the 
side of his mistress, sprang back from an ad- 
joining hedge, with a hare hanging from his 
huge jaws. He had killed it, and looked so 
proud of his feat, and so handsome, that he 
was only mildly reproved for his cruelty. 
This incident ended our walk, and so, re- 
turning to the hall, we separated to dress 
for dinner. 

The mansion, as I have said, was of the 
Elizabethan style, and about three hundred 
years old, so that its gray stone-walls were al- 
most hidden by the beautiful ivy, that grows 
with such luxuriance in England. The great 
hall was square, and hung with family por- 
traits, while elegantly-carved furniture, black 
with age, adorned it, and at one end a huge fire- 
place, ornamented with quaint tiles, reminded 
me of the descriptions of Haddon Hall, and 
other of the old-time manor-houses of Eng- 
land. I was conducted by my hostess and 
her house-keeper, who floated on before with 
flying ribbons and important air, to my apart- 
ment, where there was every arrangement for 
my comfort, and on the toilet-table some ex- 
quisite cut flowers for my hair. 

My dressing-room was a pretty apartment, 
opening out of my chamber, and the toilet- 
china had great water-reeds in relief upon it. 
I peeped into my husband’s dressing-room, 
and saw his portmanteau had been unpacked 
and his attire spread out ready for him, and 
a lovely boutonniére all arranged on his table ; 
so, having assured myself that his highness 
did not need my assistance, I rang the bell to 
summon the maid, with whose aid I was soon 
arrayed en grande lenue, and at eight o’clock 
we entered the drawing-room. How her lady- 
ship was changed! The richest of silks, cov- 
ered with costly lace, rustled about her; on 
her arms, neck, and head, blazed the heredi- 
tary diamonds of the family ; while her daugh- 
ters were attired in white silk, covered with 
tulle, and each wore an overdress of blue 
and cherry respectively, their ornaments 
being natural flowers. The gentlemen looked 
as perfect as only Englishmen can look in 
full dress; but I noticed an absence of kid 
gloves, which was not an improvement, even 
though they wear such elegant rings. 

We were received as formally as though 
we had just arrived, instead of having parted 
but an hour before; but there were no pre- 
sentations to the numerous guests assem- 
bled, every one being expected to know the 
strangers—and we, being Yankees, could, of 
course, guess their names—and after a few 
moments, rather stiffly spent, we passed into 
the dining-ball. Before we took our allotted 
seats grace was said by a lord-bishop, all re- 
sponding reverently at its close—‘ Amen!” 

This apartment was hung with crimson 
velvet, and the end of the room seemed one 
large mirror, on which were shelves of dark 
wood, covered with silver, which was thus 
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reflected, as well as the many wax-lights in 
the silver candelabra. 

The repast was served in the French style, 
and the table laden with rare flowers and 
tropical fruit, and a service of massive silver, 
which had come down through generation 
after generation of the family from the days 
of Queen Anne. Delmonico, or, as I heard 
him called by the Lord-Bishop of Lichfield, 
Diavolo, could not have excelled this dinner 
of ten courses in any particular; but then, as 
I saw at least a dozen servants in attendance, 
Idid not wonder that with such a retinue 
there should be such perfection. I may re- 
mark, en passant, that I afterward learned 
that some of the footmen had come with 
their masters, some guests bringing two or 
three, so the servants’ hall was as gay as 
ours. After the dessert, before the fruit is 
passed around, thanks are returned, but I 
thought it rather an embarrassing custom, as 
no one seems to stop talking on that account ; 
in fact, it is often said before one is aware of 
the circumstance. 

The only portion of the sparkling com- 
mensalia of the dinner that I can recall was 
when some one quoted the witty paradox, 
that “an Englishman is never -happy except 
when he is miserable, a Scotchman never at 
home except when abroad, and an Irishman 
never at peace except when at war.” 

The late Sir Henry Holland, who was pres- 
ent, followed with a story of an Englishman, 
an Irishman, and a Scotchman, who were rep- 
resented as looking through a confectioner’s 
window at a beautiful young girl sewing in 
the shop. “Oh!” exclaims Patrick, “do 
let us be spending a half-crown with the dear 
erayture, that we may look at her more con- 
vaniently, and have a bit of a chat with her.” 
“You extravagant dog,” said John, “I am 
sure one-half the money will do as well ; but 
let us goin by all means, she is a charming 
girl.” “Ab, wait a wee,” interposed the 
canny Scot, “dinna ye ken it'll serve our 
purpose equally weel just to ask the bonnie 
lassie to give us twa saxpences for a shilling, 
an’ to inquire where’s Mr. Sampson’s hoose, 
an’ sic like? We're no hungry, an’ may as 
weel sa’e the silver.” This anecdcte was told 
by the distinguished physician to illustrate 
the difference among the populace of the 
three kingdoms with respect to temperament 
—the Irish ardent and impetuous, the Scotch 
comparatively cool and cautious, while the 
English are perhaps a fair average between 
the two. 

Another titled gentleman told a story of 
two friends who made an experiment in Lon- 
don by speaking to every laborer they met 
between St. Giles and Holborn Hill, until 
they had found one belonging to each of the 
three nationalities, and to each, but sepa- 
rately, they put the question, “ What would 
you take to stand on the top of the monument 
all night in your robe de nuit? The English- 
man, in a straightforward way, replied at 
once, “Five pounds.” The Scot cautiously 
asked, “ What’ll ye gie?” And the Irish- 
man exclaimed, off-hand, “Sure I'll be after 
taking a bad cowld.” An Englishman thinks 
and speaks, a Scotchman thinks twice before 
he speaks, and an Irishman often speaks be- 
fore he thinks, or, as some writer has re- 





marked, a Scotchman thinks with his head, 
and an Irishman with his heart. I recall 
but one other illustration, given by a cele- 
brated poet. When George IV. went to 
Ireland, one of the “ pisintry,” delighted with 
his affability to the crowd on landing, said 
to the toll- keeper, as the king passed 
through : “ Och, now! and his majesty, God 
bless him! never paid.” ‘“‘ We let’s "em go 
free,” was the answer. “Then there’s the 
dirty money for ye,” said Pat, “It shall 
never be said that the king came and found 
nobody to pay the turnpike for him.”” Thom- 
as Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told 
this story to Sir Walter, when they were 
comparing notes as to the royal visits. 
“Now, Mr. Moore,” said Scott, “there you 
have the advantage of us; there was no lack 
of enthusiasm here; the Scotch folk would 
have done any thing in the world for the 
king but—pay the turnpike!” 

After the ladies had returned to the draw- 
ing-room, coffee was served, and later tea; 
and every one who could, contributed a 
mite to the general entertainment, either by 
singing or playing. The walls here were 
hung with blue satin, and the mirrors framed 
in silver, while round the sides of the room 
were cabinets filled with beautiful specimens 
of Dresden china and Venetian glass. 

When the gentlemen appeared, to please 
them we all adjourned to the billiard-room, 
passing through the library on our way. It 
was of oak, filled with bookcases, surmounted 
by busts and pictures, containing almost 
priceless treasures, such as early Bibles, the 
first folio Shakespeares, several Caxtons, De 
Bry’s “ Voyages,” “ Bibliotheque Elziviri- 
enne,” and other costly literary accumula- 
tions of three centuries. There I saw, also, 


a copy of our Audubon’s noble work on the 


“Birds of America,” and a sword worn by 
one of our host's ancestors on the bloody 
field of Blenheim. 

Thence we walked along a gallery, open 
on one side with arches, toward the lawn, 
through which the moonlight streamed, show- 
ing the opposite wall of dark crimson, orna- 
mented with large shells, in which delicate 
vines were growing. Beyond this was the 
billiard-room, and here we took our places 
upon a raised dais, and watched the game till 
the carriages were announced, when we re- 
traced our steps to the drawing-room, to say 
good-night. 

Before the departure of the guests, there 
was a tray placed upon the table in the hall, 
and on it a variety of liquors, with seltzer 
and soda; and we all gathered round it, and 
mixed various potations, according to taste. 
The tray was then carried to the billiard- 
room, followed by the gentlemen, while we 
ladies retreated up-stairs. 

My hostess courteously carried my candle, 
which was in a rich, silver candlestick, with 
a glass protector for the flame, and I found 
my room in perfect order, and, on a table in 
my dressing-room, a large pitcher of hot wa- 
ter, without which it is considered impossi- 
ble to make or unmakea toilet. The bath-tub 
was set out on a large, gray blanket, bound 
with red ribbon, and near it a towel as big as 
a sheet; for many of the old English man- 
sions are without what, in a modern Ameri- 





can house, is considered a necessity—a com- 
fortable bathroom. 

I was weary, and did not detain the maid 
long, but was soon between the lavender- 
scented sheets, and should have been asleep 
in a minute if I had not heard a noise in the 
next room, and, thinking in my unsophisti- 
cated way that it was my better-half, I roused 
myself and gave a timid admonition that it 
was past midnight. What was my mortifica- 
tion to discover that I had mistaken the per- 
son,as it was the valet, brushing and arrang- 
ing the clothes! But he was too well bred to 
seem to have heard me. 

The next morning, as I gazed from my 
windows, the garden and grounds looked 
even more beautiful than the day before, and 
I could hardly tear myself from the view to 
descend to breakfast. The English have a 
very simple meal in the morning, that is, 
compared to our array of substantials, and 
they rarely have hot food; but, after dining 
at eight, one has rather a delicate appetite 
next morning. The table was attractive with 
its silver tea -equipage at one end and the 
coffee-urn at the other, while, at each plate, 
was a crystal dish of sugar, with a golden 
sugar-tongs. 

My lady was so good as to tell me some- 
thing of the domestic arrangements of her 
household, which appear very Juxurious to us 
who are obliged to personally oversee almost 
all the minutie of house-keeping, and who 
dread a dinner-party lest some contretemps 
render us miserable for the evening. 

An English house-keeper in a great family 
does every thing, and my lady has only to 
say she expects such and so many guests, 
and all is in order. She can enjoy her din- 
ner as much as any visitor. The butler had 
been in Lord ——’s service for thirty years, 
and the house-keeper for upward of twenty. 
Such accomplished servants, of course, com- 
mand high wages. Her ladyship’s low voice 
had a very firm tone, when she suid, “I pay 
well; but the work must be perfeclly done, 
and I accept no excuses.” 

Dear reader, do you wonder that I recall, 
with admiring envy, my visit to that charming 
place, so perfect in its appointments, and so 
beautiful in its surroundings, where the mis- 
tress could sit down calmly with her family, 
having no care, no anxiety, about even a din- 
ner-party of twenty-six persons ? 


J. E. 8, W. 





SONG. 


IVE me a home, thy heart, 
For Love to lie in: 
The world is wide—oh, let 
The lost dove fly in. 


Give me a home, thy heart, 
For Song to light in, 

For dreary hours to dream 
And waken bright in. 


Give me a home, thy heart, 
For Love to see in, 

For earth to look like heaven, 
And heaven to be in! 


Joun J. Prarr, 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE DIARY OF HORACE VERNET. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


N ‘ie ERNEST ST.-GREGOIRE, « grand- 
niece of the illustrious painter Horace 
Vernet, has in press a volume entitled “ The 
Diary of Horace Vernet, from 1833 till 1854.” 
Horace Vernet, during his long and eventful 
career, was brought in contact with almost 
all the celebrities of his native land, and with 
a great many from foreign countries ; and as 
it is, moreover, a well-known fact that he pos- 
sessed much caustic wit, and could write 
tersely and brilliantly, this “ Diary,” embra- 
cing some of the most stormy and momentous 
periods of the modern history of France, and 
giving the opinions and judgments of a saga- 
cious and liberty-loving man in regard to the 
events and personages whom he witnessed 
and watched with the interest and solicitude 
of something more than a mere spectator, is 
awaited with considerable impatience in Paris. 
The literary critic of Ze Rappel was permitted 
to read the proof-sheets of the book, and to 
publish some extracts from it. He says: 

“ Horace Vernet was a peculiar man. He 
who did as much as any one to keep alive 
in the hearts of the French people that long- 
ing for Napoleon, that indescribable, roman- 
tic veneration of the fallen imperator ; was at 
heart a strong republican, and, had he lived 
to-day, would have probably been a radical. 
Nothing is more striking than this strong 
republican undercurrent which is running 
through every thing he writes in this ‘ Di- 
ary’ about the political and religious move- 
ments of the day. The very first entry in the 
* Diary,’ dated November 3, 1833, shows this 
tendency of the great artist’s mind very forci- 
bly. On that day he was visited at his studio 
in Vincennes by King Louis Philippe, Queen 
Amélie, and their eldest son, the Duke of Or- 
leans. ‘They were very amiable and clever,’ 
writes Horace Vernet, ‘and showered compli- 
ments over compliments upon me while gaz- 
ing upon my unfinished “ Battle of the Bere- 
sina.” The queen, I saw at once, knew more 
about art than either her husband or son. 
The latter’s manly beauty struck me very 
forcibly, but no less so the insipidity of his 
conversation. My God! can France do no 
better than to be ruled by a shrewd old /ai- 
seur, or his dandyish son, who seems to be 
especially impressed with his own good looks 
and the fine clothes he wore? After they 
had left, Balzac came in, as always, greatly 
in want of money. I jocosely said to him, 
“Por Heaven’s sake, don’t talk about any 
thing vulgar or sordid just now, for it is 
but a quarter of an hour since an awful per- 
sonage sat on that sofa.” ‘“‘ Has Monsieur 
de Paris” (the headsman of Paris) “ been 
here?” asked Balzac, with a curious ex- 
pression of countenance. “ No, his majesty 
the king,” I replied. “Oh! only the king,” 
he replied, indifferently. ‘‘ Let us talk about 
something more interesting.” Shortly after- 
ward he came to the point for which he had 
called upon me. Only five hundred francs ! 
Of course I had to give them. I asked him 
why he did not save the money he got from 
his publishers. His answer was truly Bal- 
zacian: “I have just such friends as you 
have in me.”’... 

“On the 14th of August, in the following 
year, Horace Vernet was visited by Alexan- 
der von Humboldt. The impression which 
the great philosopher produced upon the bat- 
tle-painter was most favorable. ‘Two hours 
pe in his company without my knowing 

ow swiftly they had rolled on. How intelli- 
gently he criticised my paintings! He told 


me that Goethe had greatly desired to make 
my acquaintance, my “ Bugler of the Guard” 





had made so profound an impression upon 
him. I asked why Goethe had buried him- 
self in such a small and out-of-the-way place 
as Weimar. This made M. von Humboldt 
laugh. He made my mouth water to see the 
galleries of Dresden, Munich, and Berlin. 
But work, work, work, is the imperious fiat 
that keeps me pent up here. . . . 

“* July 2, 1837.—Balzac brought Eugene 
Sue with him. The young man displeased 
me, and I am afraid I displeased him. “ Had 
I read his last novel ?”’ was almost the first 
question he put to me. I had to confess that 
I had not read any of his books. I had read 
favorable criticisms of them, though. He 
picked up a copy of the Débats, that was ly- 
ing on my table. “ Favorable criticisms of 
my books in this paper?” he asked, with a 
sort of frown. I had to answer in the nega- 
tive. He left soon after. Balzac remained. 
I asked him where he had picked up this 
young coxcomb in kid gloves, of a rose color, 
and a dress-coat, as if he were a maitre tailleur. 
“Tut, tut!” replied Balzac, “ he is an eccen- 
tric fellow ; but there is a lava-bed smoulder- 
ing in his head. One day he will make all of 
us shudder and tremble.” . . . 

= 25, 1838.—Visited Victor 
Hugo and Alexis de Tocqueville. Victor 
Hugo had just returned from the Academy, 
where the old nightcaps, who consider him too 
great a man to have him in their midst, had 
just refused him a seat. He was undoubted- 
ly chagrined, but he tried to make merry of 
his defeat. He compared himself to Louis 
XVIII, who had to wait so long for the 
throne of France. “ My God!” I exclaimed, 
playfully, “ my dear Victor, you do not want 
to be to French literature, after your admis- 
sion to the Academy, what Louis XVIIL., 
after he had ascended the throne, was to 
France? Did I know that, you would make 
me oppose your candidature for the Academy 
to the best of my power.” We spoke of the 
policy of the court. Victor Hugo, who al- 
ways liked Louis Philippe, admitted that he 
had recently begun to fear for the stability of 
the reign; but he would not assent when I 
expressed the opinion that the July dynasty 
might be overthrown in one night, almost be- 
fore we knew it. This conviction is daily 
growing more and more upon me. . . . M. de 

ocqueville received me in his library. He 
had half a dozen Englishmen, with fearful 
names, about him. I did not stay long, for I 
dislike Tocqueville. The man is able enough, 
no doubt; but, with all his pretensions of 
liberalism, he is an inveterate aristocrat. He 
has no real sympathies for the people, and 
thinks, in his heart of hearts, more of a stu- 
pid old marquise in the Chaussée d’Antin than 
of the noblest woman who has no title to 
her name. Girardin hit the nail on the head 
by calling Tocqueville a would-be English 
lord. He is dead in love with England. His 
conversation is fluent and full of things, 
but too sententious and slightly affected. The 
subject of the conversation was Barbés’ at- 
tempt at insurrection. M. de Tocqueville 
painted Barbés in the blackest colors. I 
told him that Barbés was not such a terrible 
monster, after all; but, at haart, wn bon gar- 
gon’ (a good fellow). ‘Then followed a long 
speech on the subversive tendencies of French 
democracy, and I was glad to get away... . 

“** November 5, 1840.—Was at the Ital- 
ian Opera with M. Adolphe Thiers. Grisi 
sang magnificently in “Norma,” but M. 
Thiers and I chatted the whole time on the 
Spanish campaigns of Napoleon. He said he 
had discovered new documents on the sub- 
ie and seemed to be in the highest glee. 

do not know of a more interesting man 
than M. Thiers. His talk is sp charming that 
you hate to leave him. I made him promise 
to pay me a visit at Vincennes. I hope he 
will come soon, and stay all day. . . . 
“* January 4, 1842.—Had to go to Ver- 














sailles, to the royal fae. The Duke of Or- 
leans introduced me to his charming wife, the 
Duchess Héléne. How is it that so often su- 
perior women become fondly attached to very 
inferior men’ The Duchess of Orleans, it 
did not take very long to discover, stands, in- 
tellectually, far above her husband. She was 
very complimentary and discriminating in 
what she said to me; but I noticed that her 
conversation with me bored her noble hus- 
band, and that he was anxious to get away 
from me. He twirled his mustache about two 
handred times with wonderful complacency. 
Old Marshal Bugeaud then took me by the 
hand. He had just returned from Africa. 
Good old sabreur! He has a heart as soft as 
a woman’s, and yet he lives unhappily with 
his wife: He wants to go back to “ his chil- 
dren ” (mes enfants, his soldiers) in Africa, as 
soon as possible. The king said merely good- 
evening to me. He was chatting with Guizot, 
and looked grave and care-worn. They say 
he is suffering from sleeplessness. Guizot, on 
the other hand, wore a very bright mien ; but, 
when he does that, there is a faunish ex- 
pression in his saturnine face. I went away 
very early. I do not like Versailles. I smelt 
there always the sepulchral odor of mean, 
puffed-up, and over-rated Louis XIV. Le Roi- 
Soleil / (the sun - king, the fulsome name 
given by courtiers and flatterers to Louis 
XIV.) Faugh!.... 

“* February 26, 1848.—Was at the meet- 
ing of the Provisional Government, and felt 
happy. The air in Paris is redolent with 
liberty, equality, fraternity. What noble, 
sublime words! I have the best of hopes. 
There are certainly genius and brains enough 
in this government, What a sight to gaze 
upon Lamartine, Arago, Ledru-Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, side by side, and with the destinies of 
the nation in their hands! I shook hands 
with Albert, the representative of the work- 
ing-men in the Provisional Government. The 
great triumph of the last few days had not 
intoxicated him. He spoke with’ the utmost 
moderation. O ye kings, what have you to 
answer for?. . . . Ledru-Rollin made a 
splendid little out-door speech to a company 
of National Guards. I joined lustily in their 
shout of Vive La République !’” 


—_—_>— 


ANIMALS IN OLD TIMES. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Animas have not always been thought 
devoid of reason even by the most learned. 
It will be objected that the philosophers of 
other times were ignorant dreamers com- 
pared with the philosophers of our times. 
My reply is, that this assertion is somewhat 
hasty, and those who make it would perhaps 
be astonished if they knew whom they thus 
disparage. 

I will say nothing of the naturalists of an- 
tiquity — Pliny, for example, who attributed 
to the lion “clemency toward suppliants,” 
and to the elephant “the love of glory, of 
virtue and justice, prudence and religious 
sentiment.” But I may cite certain fathers 
of the Church and saints, who held animals in 
equally high esteem, who did not disdain to 
hold communication with them, to make com- 
panions or auxiliaries of them, and knew how 
to make themselves obeyed by them. 

Tertullian, in his treatise on the “ Lord’s 
Prayer,” says that every living creature prays 
and renders homage to the Creator. In the 
middle ages, animals played an important 
part in the religious beliefs, in the supersti- 
tions, and in the practice of the magic art, 
and in sorcery. A theologian of the fifteenth 
century, Felix Hemmerlein, better known un- 
der the name of Malleolus, tells us that, in 
his time, many of the country-people invoked 
the protection of Saint Anthony for their hogs 
to their great advantage. Saint Blaise was, 
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it was said, the patron of the deer and its 
species, and these animals would come from 
the depths of the forests to receive his bene- 
diction, which was a sure preservative for 
them against the attacks of the wolf and 
other carnivora. 

The old authors record several examples 
of the miraculous power which the saints 
possessed over animals. I will cite a few 
examples : 


Saint Hugues, Bishop of Grenoble in the | 


eleventh century, being at Aix-les-Bains, the 
people came to implore his aid against the 
serpents that infested the country. Saint 
Hugues excommunicated the reptiles, who did 
not die, but became harmless. 

The serpents also multiplied in the valley 
of Biangon until they became a great plague. 
The monks of the country were at a loss to 
know what course to pursue to rid themselves 
of them, when they fortunately received a 
visit from Saint Eldrad. They made him ac- 
quainted with their difficulties. 

“Give yourselves no further trouble, my 
good fathers,” said the saint. “TI will attend 
to the serpents.” 

He immediately offered up a prayer, then 
he summoned the serpents to appear before 
him, and, in a short time, he was surrounded 
by a great multitude of vipers. He raised 
his staff, and made a sign to them to follow 
him. They obeyed, and he led them to a deep 
cavern not far off, and commanded them to 
enter. The serpents obeyed, and disappeared 
to return no more. 

On another occasion, a bishop rids a 
neighborhood of its rats in a similar manner. 
He leads them en masse to the summit of a 
high promontory, from which he commands 
them to jump into the sea. The rats obey 
without hesitation, and swim over to a small 
desert island, near the main-land, where they 
remain. 

These are, of course, merely legends ; but 
I can cite well-established facts to prove that 
animals, in the middle ages, and even at a 
period not far removed from, our own time, 
were considered and treated as reasoning and 
responsible beings. And, when they injured 
mankind in any way, or, if they were in any 
manner associated with men who were guilty 
of misdeeds, they were arraigned before tribu- 
nals competent to judge them, and condemn 
them according to the laws and edicts of the 


land. Such cases were not unfrequent be- ; 


tween the eleventh and eighteenth centuries. 
The criminal cases present aforetime justice 
in an aspect not less grotesque than odious. 
The animals thus arraigned were principally 
hogs, goats, mules, horses, cats, dogs, and 
cocks. They were arrested and imprisoned, 
and, in due time, brought before the tribunal 
and questioned, and, as they did not answer, 
they were subjected to the torture, when their 
cries were taken as confessions. The pro- 
ceedings terminated in most cases by a sen- 
tence of death, which was ceremoniously car- 
ried into execution after reading to the crimi- 
nal the decision of the court. 

Berriat-Saint-Prix, the eminent jurist, has 
collected about all the cases of this character 
that occurred between the twelfth and six- 
teenth centuries inclusive. He gives the 
sentences pronounced and the cost of the 
proceedings. Here are a few examples: 

In 1268 a hog was burned in Paris by 
order of the officers of justice of the monas- 
tery of Sainte-Genevidve, for having killed a 
child. In 1868 another hog was condemned, 
by the judge of Falaise, to be mutilated in 
the legs and head, and then hanged, for hay- 
ing torn the arm and face of, and then killed, 
a child. It was, it will be seen, the law of re- 
taliation. In the second of the above cases, 
the hog was dressed in man’s apparel, and 
executed in the public square of the town. 
The execution cost ten sols and six derniers, 
besides a new glove given to the executioner. 


| 


In 1474 a cock was condemned to be 
burnt, by the magistracy of Basle, Switzer- 
land, for having laid an egg, which was also 
burnt. 

In 1499 a bull, guilty of the murder of a 


| child fourteen years old, was condemned to 


— 








the gibbet by the authorities of Beaupré. In 
the same year a hog was condemned to the 
gallows, at Chartres, for killing an infant. 

In contradistinction to the criminal 
causes, the civil causes are remarkable for 
the gentleness of manners they evince, and 
the singular regard entertained for “all of 
God’s creatures.” Animals were spoken to 
as though they were reasoning beings, and 
understood what was said to them. Instead 
of brutally destroying them, and even before 
proceeding against them, some amicable ar- 
rangement was frequently proposed, and, 
when the cause was decided against them, it 
was not without some compensation; the 
judges seem always to have been mindful 
that “every created thing has a right to an 
existence.” 

In the judicial bistory of France we find 
detailed reports of several of the cases in 
which weevils, cockchafers, moles, field-mice, 
etc., appear respectively as defendants. All 
the formalities were scrupulously observed ; 
the defendants had their counsel as well as 
the plaintiffs, and De Thoce assures us that 
Barthélemy Chanancé, a distinguished jurist 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, owed 
the beginning of his fortune to a case in 
which he ably defended the interests of a 
certain colony of rats. The decisions were 
generally that the delinquents should be 
summoned to quit the places invaded and 
devastated by them, and that, in case of 
their refusal, they should be excommunicated, 
which signified, doubtless, that they should 
be considered without the pale of the law, 
and surrendered, consequently, to destruc- 
tion. But, before adopting extreme measures 
against “insects of the fields,” they ad- 
dressed them an admonition or reprimand, 
thus: “ You are one of God’s creatures; as 
such I respect you. The earth was given to 
you as well as to me; it should be my wish 
that you live. Nevertheless, you injure me, 
you encroach upon my heritage, you destroy 
my vines, you devour my crops, you deprive 
me of the fruits of my labor. Perhaps I have 
merited still greater misfortunes, for I am 
but a miserable sinner. Be this as it may, 
the right of the strong is an unri, ight. 
I will show you your faults; I will point you 
to a place where you can subsist; you see, 
therefore, that it is your duty to go away; if 
you persist in remaining,.I shall curse you.” 

o can deny that this naiveté borders 
on the sublime? And was ever universal 
justice pushed further or expressed in lan- 
guage more noble and touching? Most re- 
markable of all is, that the noxious insects, 
the rats and other mischievous animals, 
sometimes disappeared soon after sentence 
had been pronounced upon them, which, of 
course, was attributed to their respect for the 
magistracy 

Malleolus, Chassanée, Charier, and other 
authors, who may be considered trustworthy, 
gravely affirm that, in many instances, the 
decisions of the courts against “ the insects 
of the fields” proved entirely efficacious. 
O sancta simplicitas/—A. M. Dufrénoy, in 
“ Le Musée Universel.” 


—_—¥>—— 


ALFONSO LA MARMORA. 
(Translated for the Journat.) 


Asroap, General Alfonso Ja Marmora is 
generally looked upon as an unsuccessful and 
soured statesman and captain, and, since he 
has entered into the famous controversy 
with Prince Bismarck about the secret diplo- 








matic intrigues preceding the war of 1866, 
this impression is likely to gain strength 
rather than otherwise. And yet nothing can 
be wider of the mark. There is absolutely 
nothing sour and crabbed about the ex-Prime 
Minister and Commander -in- Chief of Italy. 
He is, on the contrary, a jolly old man, al- 
though he can hardly be called an old man, 
for he bears his sixty-odd years wonderfully 
well, and, when he enters the Parliamentary 
Hall in Rome, he jokes and laughs with his 
fellow - deputies as if his past and present 
were entirely cloudless, and I have seen him 
enjoy a screaming farce at the French Thea- 
tre in the Eternal City until the tears ran 
down his cheeks; and, when he drives out 
with his chubby, matronly wife by his side, 
he looks as happy as a king, or, I should say, 
far happier than a king—for our Victor Em- 
manuel I have often seen in public looking 
not only bored but almost wretched ; and yet 
he is not naturally a very grave and gloomy 
man, 

But they who want to make General la 
Marmora’s acquaintance thoroughly, and find 
out all about him, should visit him at his 
snug little villa at Florence, or his garden- 
house in the environs of Milan. For, although 
born poor, La Marmora, by dint of judi- 
cious economy, has managed to accumulate a 
handsome fortune—he is even reputed to be 
a millionaire—and he is thus enabled to en- 
joy himself in bis old days exactly as he has 
deserved by his long, faithful, and distin- 
guished services to his country. 

And enjoy himself he assuredly does. He 
is fond of genre painting, and, in consequence, 
you can find at his houses twenty or thirty 
paintings of this class which many a king 
would be glad to possess. At his Florentine 
villa he has statuary and paintings worth 
several hundred thousand lire ; and there are 
studios in Rome where for years work has 
been done for General la Marmora exclu- 
sively. 

Everybody knows how uncomfortable 
Italian houses in general are. Not so those 
in which La Marmora passes his days. His 
greenhouse near Milan is a miniature imita- 
tion of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and 
his house in Florence is the only one in the 
lovely City of Flowers where all the heating, 
cooking, and lighting, is done by gas, 

Some time ago I dined with the general 
and his wife there. I had looked for a repast 
such as is commonly found on the tables of 
the Italian aristocracy. It was all a mistake; 
for the general, although otherwise an ardent 
Italian, is not over-fond of the cwisine of bis 
country, and he has traveled so much in for- 
eign lands that he has been enabled to pick 
out the best dishes from the bills-of-fare of 
various nations. Roast-beef @ ? Anglaise, truf- 
files, German wines, were there at that repast, 
but no macaroni. The general is a hearty 
eater, and likes to sit long at the table, but 
no one can deny that he understands exceed- 
ingly well how to entertain his guests. His 
conversation is an incessant flow of capital 
anecdotes. Mention the name of a prominent 
perso , and he will tell you a joke about 
him. He will give you such good things to 
eat, and tell you such good stories, that you 
never know at his table how fast the time 
flies. His wife enjoys the fun just as much 
as the youngest among the guests, and she 
often prompts her husband when he forgets 
to tell a peculiarly good or appropriate story. 

After dinner, my distinguished host took 
me into his library. It consists, of course, 
principally of military works, but there are 
in it also a great many theological books, and 
I noticed, among other works of that class, s 
well-thumbed copy of Didot’s “ Church His- 
tory;” for, singularly enough, General le 
Marmora prides himself on his theological 
learning, and I believe he would love dearly 
to hold a public debate with some cardinal o1 
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other eminent divine on some difficult theo- 
logical question. And, to judge from his suc- 
cess as a parliamentary debater, the reverend 
gentleman would find a formidable antagonist 
in him, 

Another hobby of General la Marmora is 
the collecting of autographs. He has four 
enormous volumes filled with the most inter- 
esting specimens of the handwriting of il- 
lustrious personages. I wished for time 
to examine these treasures thoroughly. As 
it was, I could see only enough of them to 
whet my appetite. Perhaps the greatest cu- 
riosity in this most valuable collection is a 
scrap of parchment on which the far-famed 
King Enzio, the unfortunate son of the Em- 

r Frederick II., has traced a few words. 

ether it was the fault of King Enzio’s 
writing-master, or my lack of familiarity with 
ancient manuscripts, I was unable to decipher 
what the king had written. I saw also a 
whole treatise on a military subject written 
by Lieutenant Bonaparte during his residence 
at Valence, and also a love-letter written by 
Maximilian Robespierre. All these things 
had cost the general sums of money to ac- 

uire. He adds constantly to these collec- 
ons, and you cannot please him better than 
by ss him a rare autograph. 

With King Victor Emmanuel he is on very 
friendly terms. The king always liked La 
Marmora, and, if he had his own way, the 
latter would undoubtedly be placed immedi- 
ately again at the head of the government 
and the army. But that event is not like- 
ly to take place. La Marmora is looked 
upon by the younger politicians as too pe- 
dantic, and the army has not yet forgiven 
him for the failure of the campaign of 1866 
—as if the army were not just as much to 
blame for it as, if not by far more than, he. 
Victor Emmanuel, however, has no fault to 
find with La Marmora on that account. On 
the contrary, he has the highest opinion of 
the general’s talents as a captain and military 
organizer, and, on all important army re- 
forms, he invariably consults La Marmora, 
Oftentimes have the two sat together of even- 
ings, on the lounge in La Marmora’s library 
at the villa on the Arno, chatting and smok- 
ing and drinking wine-lemonade, as if they 
were two plain mortals, and were not, nor had 
been, on the pinnacles of earthly distinction. 

That General La Marmora should feel 
soured toward the German Government is no 
wonder. They brought about his retirement in- 
to private life, believing that he was secretly a 
friend of Louis Napoleon, and, more recently, 
on relations of intimacy with the Vatican. I 
cannot tell any thing about the truth of either 
charge, but I believe both of them to be false. 
I tried hard to sound the general on his Bona- 
partism, but I could not elicit from him a 
single word of praise for the December Man. 
He seemed to be entirely satisfied with Mar- 
shal MacMahon’s government in France, and 

ed his firm conviction that the latter 
country and Italy would get along very 
smoothly together. 

In his domestic affairs, the old general 
has been very happy, and also very unhappy. 
All his children are dead. His faithful wife, 
a lady of the most genial temperament, does 
her best to keep her husband from pondering 
over this terrible bereavement. From time to 
time, however, a fit of melancholy, in conse- 
quence of the loss of all his children, seizes 
him, and then he becomes almost an hypo- 
chondriac. For weeks he then lives in the 
strictest seclusioh, poring over his theo- 
logical books, or studying some special sub- 

t, until the cloud of profound sorrow is 

lied. And, when he then emerges into 
public life again, the change is almost won- 
derful. The fountain-heads of tears are com- 
letely dried, and his jovial humor resumes 
ts sway more merrily than ever. 
As a parliamentarian, La Marmora is no 





great orator, but a capital debater. He has 
all questions that come up at his fingers’ 
ends. His memory is excellent, and he al- 
ways watches the first favorable chance to 


| send an arrow into the weakest spots of his 


adversaries. I have heard him demolish a 
long and able speech in half a dozen words. 
For this reason, no one in the Italian Parlia- 
ment likes to attack him. A man of few 


| words, he knows how to use them to the best 


advantage.— Vienna News. 





CHINESE WOMEN. 


Tue Chinese harem is nothing like so 
closely kept as the Mohammedans, yet ladies 
of rank and position do not receive visits or 
hold any converse with gentlemen who are 
not immediate relatives. Two Chinese mer- 
chants, or mandarins, however closely allied 
in business or pleasure, would never see each 
other's wives, or pass into that portion of the 
dwelling into which I was about to be ad- 
mitted. The middle-class women of China 
mix freely with their own countrymen, as 
also foreigners, whereas Turkish women must 
be quite degraded to appear before a man 
without the yashmack. Probably the differ- 
ence is, that the Chinese regard. the practice 
of mixing in familiar intercourse with the 
other sex as unladylike and unbecoming, while 
the Turks regard it as immoral. 

Thus, a little love-making or intrigue might 
possibly be carried on in a Chinese establish- 
ment without fatal consequences, when such 
a proceeding in Turkey could have no other 
termination than a sack and the Bosporus 
for the lady, and a poniard for the lover. So 
strict is this code of justice, that even the 
allied armies consented to yield up any such 
offender against the Mohammedan law. To 
be sure, in a Chinese house any love-making, 
except by pantomime, would be attended with 
insuperable difficulties. Certainly, no éte-d- 
téte could take place with the smallest degree 
of comfort or safety, there being no door to 
shut, and no boudoir where the prying eyes 
of half a dozen wives could not spy round a 
corner; but the Chinese rarely experience 
love as a sentiment. They know nothing of 
the “ sad and mad, but ah! so sweet!” of the 
poet’s love, and are married in the adolescent 
state. Affection and passion exist, but very 
little romance. 

There are no lovers’ walks, no path being 
wide enough to admit of two walking comfort- 
ably together; no buggy-rides, no sledge-driv- 
ing, no umbrageous bowers, or chiaro-oscuro 
corners in churches, cars, or theatres. There 
seems too many people in China for any two 
to get a private nook to themselves. Never- 
theless, in spite of paganism and polygamy, I 
am of opinion that the Chinese woman is both 
modest and moral. She is married young, 
and is rarely unfaithful to her husband, tak- 
ing meekly a first or a fifth share of his affec- 
tion. If he dies, she remains a widow, and 
seldom marries again. If in the lower classes, 
she works for her own living until her chil- 
dren can support her; if in the upper grades, 
she remains an inmate of her husband’s fami- 
ly. The virtuous conduct of a woman through 
a long life is more highly estimated in China 
than in any other country. Temples are raised 
in honor of virtuous women, as, in other coun- 
tries, monuments are erected to heroes. 

I do not know of any monument being 
erected to woman merely for her virtue in our 
modern countries. The canonization of saints 
in the Roman calendar is the only thing which 
corresponds with this deifying or beatifying 
of woman in China, 

In the temples consecrated to pure women 
there is a female figure upon the altar, the 
Goddess of Chastity—I should prefer saying 
the patron saint, as I believe it ought to be— 
and around her, in small frames, are inscribed 





the names of such women as have been faith- 
ful to their widowhood until they have at- 
tained the age of sixty. Sometimes they are 
virgin widows, the husband having died im- 
mediately after the betrothment. In this 
event the girl goes through the marriage cere- 
mony with a paper bridegroom, and is then 
escorted, in the usual way, to the residence 
of his people, where, if she lives all her life 
true to his memory, she becomes one of the 
elect in the temple of chastity, and is greatly 
honored for her celibacy. On the other hand, 
the custom is not unknown, though compara. 
tively rare, for a wife to destroy herself upon 
the death of her husband. She will invite all 
her friends to a banquet, array herself in scar- 
let, and, in presence of her guests, rush toa 
rope which is suspended, mount a chair or 
table, put her head into the noose, kick over 
the chair, and hang herself, without any one 
interfering to stop her. Such is the extreme 
of devotion to the husband in China. 

As regards modesty, their dress is, with- 
out exception, the most chaste in the world, 
because it entirely conceals the figure. There 
is no display of a symmetrical fournwre, or 
graceful undulation of neck and shoulder, or 
soft rise and fall of the bust, no dainty ankles 
tightened up in Jaced boots, no rounded arms 
are at all discovered under the loose dress of 
the Chinese women. An ordinary sack tied 
at the neck would show ffher outlines of the 
figure which it shrouded than the Chinese cos- 
tume. 

The only exceptions I have seen to this 
tule are the sailor-girls, with their exquisite 
little bare feet and ankles, perfect models of 
beauty, and the poor, wretched women-labor- 
ers, who hunt for the water-chestnut far above 
their knees in mud. But only women are em- 
ployed, and even they are not more nude than 
our ballet-girls, who undrape themselves for 
public exhibition, while the poor nut-hunters 
do it from necessity, wading through that 
mud for five cents a day. No women ever 
appear in Chinese theatres as actresses. 

Judging from the figures of the aforemen- 
tioned classes, I assume that Chinese women 
are beautifully formed, though small. Their 
limbs are round and symmetrical. What with 
their own sunburnt skin, and the coating of 
slimy mud, they looked like bronze statues 
standing very straight, with graeeful pose. 
On the contrary, the costume of the Turkish 
women is the acme of volupté. Their soft, 
full trousers display the figure more than any 
garment a woman can wear, and the short 
jacket, barely reaching the waist, covers only 
the shoulders, the front being quite open, 
where sometimes only a little transparent 
muslin is draped, which, like Francesca’s 
hair, “’nough conceals their bosom shining.” 
—From “ Fifty Thousand Miles of Travel 
around the World,” by Viscountess Avonmore 
(London). 





THE ASTRONOMER LEVERRIER. 
(Translated for the Journat.) 


Lerverrier, the eminent French astrono- 
mer, and Laplace’s greatest disciple, has, for 
many years past, led an almost hermit life, 
spending his days at his small house in the 
suburb of Belleville, and his nights at the 
National Observatory, in Paris. Since 1847, 
when his wife died, he has lived in almost 
complete seclusion from the world, devoting 
himself to the interests of the science to which 
he has rendered such valuable services. This 
seclusion has made him a taciturn, sombre 
man; and an act of vandalism, committed at 
his house during the bloody days of the terri- 
ble June insurrection, in 1848, has also made 
him an ardent adherent of the most reactionary 
tenets both in politics and in religion. It was 
on the second day of the insurrection, in that 
eventful year, at an early hour in the fore- 
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noon, when a band of excited insurgents broke 
into Leverrier’s house, believing that several 
officers of the National Guard had sought ref- 
uge there. Leverrier’s house-keeper uttered 
loud shrieks of terror as the armed, flushed, 
and in part intoxicated men burst into the 
hallway; and her cries caused the astronomer 
himself to step out of his study, where he had 
been engaged in revising his manuscript on 
the planet Neptune, discovered by him a few 
years before. Like Hegel, who, at Jena, had 
quietly continued his philosophical researches 
while the armies of Napoleon I. and Frederick 
William III. of Prussia were engaged in a ter- 
rible struggle in the immediate environs of the 
eity, Leverrier had pursued his astronomical 
researches in utter ignorance of the carnage 
that had been going on in the streets of Paris 
for upward of twenty-four hours. The in- 
traders rudely asked him where the officers, 
whom they were hunting for, were concealed. 
Leverrier gave them an abrupt and indignant 
answer. And then they searched the house; 
and some of them, in a spirit of wanton devil- 
try, destroyed the manuscripts on Leverrier’s 
writing-desk, notwithstanding his tearful sup- 
plications not to annihilate, in a few moments, 
the fruits of years of unremitting and arduous 
labor. Of course, the insurgents did not find 
the officers they were in search of, and they 

ily left the house. Leverrier was almost 
beside himself with grief, and, in his bitter 
mortification, he took a solemn oath thence- 


forth to oppose radicalism to the best of his’ 


power. To this pledge he remained stubborn- 
ly true; and, in order to be reminded every 
day of it, he left his study in exactly the con- 
dition of disorder in which the insurgents had 
placed it, the floor littered with the fragments 
into which they had torn his calculations ; 
and he caused to be painted on the door the 
words, “ Done by the June émeutiers of 1848.” 

If anybody is fortunate enough to gain ac- 
cess to his house, the learned owner will be 
certain to show him, with an air of intense 
bitterness, this singular apartment. Lever- 
rier’s conversion to extreme reactionary prin- 
ciples remained no secret to Louis Napoleon; 
and, when the latter committed his coup d’état 
of December 2, 1851, Leverrier’s name was 
inserted in the list of the senators under the 
new régime. He valued this honor only for 
one reason, and that was, that it gave him an 
opportunity to vote and speak for the most 
despotic measures. His speeches were mod- 
els of bitterness and fanaticism, and, in con- 
sequence, Leverrier became soon a target for 
the dangerous shafts of the Liberal orators 
and journals, As time wore on, the opposi- 
tion to him grew stronger and stronger. His 
adversaries were reénforced by eminent men 
of science, who declared that it was inadmis- 
sible that a man who professed ultramontane 
principles, and espoused the cause of the Vati- 
ean, which had never yet regretted the perse- 
eution of Galileo by the papacy, should re- 
main the first official representative of astron- 
omy in France. The war between Leverrier 
and his enemies became at length so enven- 
omed that the Ollivier cabinet, in 1870, deemed 
it prudent to remove him from bis position at 
the head of the Parisian Observatory. Filled 
with intense indignation at this treatment, 
Leverrier buried himself in the solitude of his 
little house in Belleville, and did not emerge 
from his seclusion until September 5, 1870, 
when the prayers of friends, who believed his 
life to be endangered in consequence of the 
triumph of the republicans, prevailed upon 
him to leave Paris. He went to Italy, and 
did not return to France until 1871. Mean- 
while his successors in the observatory had 
mismanaged the affairs of the institution, and 
President Thiers was just and impartial enough 
to reinstate, as he declared in the decree in 
question, in the imperative interest of science, 
the discoverer of Neptune in his former pousi- 

Chronik. 


tion,— 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PAPER- 
MONEY* 


Iv the immense operations of commerce 
and industry are now effected more easily 
and more economically with paper represent- 
atives of money and commodities than with 
money itself, is it not evident that bank- 
notes can successfully be made to replace 
coin in all transactions? That the substitu- 
tion of paper-money for coin is exceedingly 
advantageous to humanity, there can be no 
doubt, provided the paper-money be left to 
the untrammeled management of private in- 
terest. The metallic currency of the country 
is so much capital rendered unproductive in 
order to increase the productiveness of the 
remainder. If an instrument less costly can 
effect the exchanges as well as coin, the capi- 
tal at present invested in coin will at once 
become available for productive employment, 
besides which the wear and tear of the coin 
will be economized. The coin in the world 
was estimated by Humboldt in 1827 at £344,- 
000,000, or $1,720,000,000. This amount 
must have been greatly increased since 1827, 
but six per cent. for wear and tear and inter- 
est, on even that amount, is $103,200,000 per 
annum, which would become available for the 
well-being and future progress of humanity, 
the moment that paper- money successfully 
and entirely replaces the precious metals as a 
circulating medium. That this desirable result 
will be attained seems certain. It is a mere 
question of time, and will depend greatly on 
the general intelligence of humanity, and, 
still more, on the general recognition of the 
important truth that the well-being and progress 
of humanity are entirely dependent on individual 
effort and intelligence, and not on the acts of 
governments (protection to life, liberty, and 
property, alone excepted); for, until that truth 
be admitted and acted upon by governments, 
they will continue to attempt to control the 
issues of paper- money, which will prevent 
humanity from deriving from this admirable 
instrument, all the benefits it is capable of 
conferring. 

If it were once generally and clearly un- 
derstood that money is a mere instrument that 
facilitates the exchanges of commodities and 
services, and that the great desideratum of a 
proper circulating medium is, not its redemp- 
tion in gold and silver, but its redemption by 
(which means its acceptance in exchange for) 
commodities and services, the forced redemp- 
tion of bank-notes in coin might be entirely 
dispensed with, and, along with specie re- 
demption, will inevitably disappear financial 
panics, such as, heretofore, have so frequent- 
ly occurred, often in the midst of an unusual 
abundance of commodities, solely from fear 
of an inadequate supply of money, of an in- 
strument only useful as a means of obtaining 
the very commodities of which there exists a 
glut! Can any thing be more absurd than to 
be panic-stricken from fear of the lack of a 
symbol, when we possess in abundance the 
very things it symbolizes ? Whenever bank- 
notes shall cease to be redeemable in coin on 
demand, they will be freely issued to those 
who will pay interest for them, and furnish 
ample security for their return within a spe- 
cified time. The return of bank-notes in re- 
payment of loans is an ample and proper 
means of redeeming them, and will always 
prevent the currency from becoming redun- 
dant. There will then always be an adequate 
supply of money—prices will become regular, 
as they will be solely controlled by cost of 
production and supply and demand—and we 
shall no longer see commodities sacrificed 
and commerce and industry disorganized, 
merely because the controllers of money re- 











*From “ Money,” by Charles Moran. New 
' York: D. Appleton & Co. 











fuse to furnish a supply adequate to effect 
the current exchanges of commodities and 
services. 

Is not this a result to be desired? And 
can it be attained by any other means than 
by the general dissemination of a correct 
knowledge of the natural laws that govern so 
perfectly and so beneficially, not only money 
and currency, but all other things that con- 
tribute to the well-being and progress of hu- 
manity ; laws that form the subject-matter of 
the science of political economy ? 


—_—— 


STRANGE DREAMS. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sir: The article in your late issue, “ The 
Average Dream,” induces me to send you the 
following specimens of dream literature, which, 
as such, may be interesting to your readers: 

The first was a story told me, in a dream, 
by some one not clearly defined. It is singu- 
lar that, while the words in a dream are often 
remembered, the speaker is so uncertain. 

The birds agreed to choose a king, and it 
was resolved that the one who could see far- 
thest should wear the crown. 

The carrier-pigeon distanced all the others ; 
but, to make sure, the crow was appointed a 
committee of one to examine his qualifications. 

The two took their stand on one of the 
tallest roofs in the city. 

“Can you see P——, seven miles away?” 
asked the crow. 

“Oh, yes,” said the pigeon. 

“Can you see A——, sixty miles off?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the pigeon. 

“ Now,” said the crow, with an air of wis- 
dom, “tell me whether you cun see the city 
round about us.” 

“Why, of course I can,” said the pigeon. 
“Tf I can see P- and A——-, I can cet- 
tainly see the roofs of this very city right un- 
der our feet.” 

“ Ah,” cried the crow, “I know better. 
You never can be able to see so far away and 
so near at hand at once. It is impossible 
that such various talents should be united in 
the same person.” 

And all the birds admired the amazing 
common-sense of the crow, and he was chosen 





king. 

his dream was so clear in my mind, on 
waking, that I wrote it down. I was unable 
to say what suggested it; but I was reminded 
of it in reading some remarks of Arthur Helps 
on the popular inability to believe that one 
man can do two or three things well. 

The other dream began in an immense 
cemetery, shadowed with ancient trees of un- 
known growth, and filled with the tombs of 
some nation passed away. I never saw such 
a place anywhere. 

An old gentleman, in a costume between a 
Roman toga and a Highlander’s kilt, was deep- 
ly lamenting that, in all literary effort, even 
in epitaphs, there was no longer any thing to 
equal the strength and simplicity of the an- 
cients. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and I will 
show you an inscription, the simple pathos of 
which is unsurpassed and famed throughout 
the whole world.” 

I followed, through a wilderness of graves, 
until we stopped before a vast, rock-hewn 
sepulchre, in the face of a marble cliff. 

It was elaborately carved with various de- 
vices, which I cannot remember; but, over 
the door, in huge letters, my guide pointed 
out this inscription : 

“IT went up to my heavenly master 

Through the means of a mustard-plaster;” 
and the anti-climax woke me. 

These two, I assure you, are veritable 
dreams. Very respectfully, 

Ciara F. Guernsey. 
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E have already made a brief comment 

or two on Mr. Carlyle’s recent accusa- 

tions about adulteration, but the assertions 

of this always fierce critic are so broad and 

sweeping, they involve such essential errors 

of fact, that we cannot resist the temptation 

of returning to the subject, with a view of 

subjecting Mr. Carlyle’s indictment to a closer 
analysis. 

Mr. Carlyle’s accusations have been cur- 
rent in all the newspapers. They are stated 
in a paragraph quoted from a letter on the 
relations between capital and labor. He 
says: 

“What a contrast between now and, say, 
only one hundred years ago! At the latter 
date, or, still more conspicuously, for ages be- 
fore it, all England awoke to its work with an 
invocation to the Eternal Maker to bless them 
in their day’s labor, and help them to do it 
well. Now all England, shopkeepers, work- 
men, all manner of competing laborers, awak- 
en as if it were with an unspoken but heart- 
felt prayer to Beelzebub, ‘Oh! belp us, thou 
great lord of shoddy, adulteration, and mal- 
feasance, to do our work with the maximum 
of slimness, swiftness, profit, and mendacity, 
for the devil’s sake—Amen.’”’ 


In our previous brief remarks upon this 
passage, we asserted that adulteration is 
“more due to a general pressure for cheap- 
ness than to any thing else. We argued that 
if the public always insisted upon having 
pure articles, with willingness to pay a bet- 
ter price, they would soon secure a general 
reform in the practices complained of. After 
the appearance of these comments (in JourNaL 
of March 14th), we chanced upon an essay by 
Herbert Spencer, wherein this eminent phi- 
losopher maintains substantially the same 
opinion. Mr. Spencer’s essay gives a very 
searching analysis of the kinds of frauds 
practised in trade, and their number and 
variety, as well as their mendacity, are 
quite startling; but, in investigating the 
causes of such wide-spread dishonesty, Mr. 
Spencer holds the consumer to be equally cul- 
pable with the producer. In some trades it 
is almost impossible for a dealer to conduct 
his business with strict integrity, inasmuch 
as customers insist upon buying at the mini- 
mum market price, without appreciating su- 
periority in quality, and regardless of that 
principle of true economy which renders the 
best articles always cheapest in the end. 
There is a good deal of depravity in the 
world, and under no circumstance, we im- 
agine, can cheating be wholly excluded from 
trade; but a public that demands pure arti- 
cles, that shows always a preference for un- 
adulterated goods even at the expense of 
higher prices, can command just exactly what 
it insists upon having. 
But the main purpose of our return to 
this theme is, to examine Mr. Carlyle’s com- 
parison between the present and former 








times in regard to mercantile or manufactur- 
ing honesty. Here we find Mr. Spencer’s 
paper of great advantage to us. The result 
of a careful comparison between trade moral- 
ity of earlier times and the present, shows 
that great and direct frauds have diminished, 
while small and indirect frauds have in- 
creased; but, at the same time, it is Mr. 
Spencer’s opinion, the standard of commer- 
cial morals is higher than it was. A few 
facts illustrative of the morals of the period 
when, according to Mr. Carlyle, “all England 
awoke to its work with an invocation to its 
Eternal Maker to bless them in their day’s la- 
bor, and help them to do it well,” are found in 
Defoe’s ‘“‘ Complete English Tradesman.” We 
quote from Mr. Spencer’s essay : 





“* Defoe mentions, ng other vres 
of retailers, the false lights which they intro- 
duced in their shops, for the purpose of giving 
a delusive appearance to their goods. He com- 
ments on the ‘ shop rhetoric,’ the ‘ flux of false- 
hoods,’ which tradesmen habitually uttered to 
their customers; and quotes their defense as 
being that they could not live without lying. 
He says, too, that there was scarce a shop- 
keeper who had not a bag of spurious or de- 
based coin, from which he gave change when- 
ever he could; and that men, even the most 
honest, triumphed in their skill in getting rid 
of bad money. These facts show that the mer- 
cantile morals of that day were, at any rate, 
not better than ours; and, if we call to mind 
the numerous acts of Parliament passed in old 
times to prevent frauds of all kinds, we per- 
ceive the like implication. As much may, in- 
deed, be safely inferred from the general state 
of society. When, reign after reign, govern- 
ments debased the coinage, the moral tone of 
the middle classes could scarcely have been 
higher than now. Among generations where 
sympathy with the claims of fellow-creatures 
was so weak that the slave-trade was not only 
thought justifiable, but the initiator of it was 
rewarded by permission to record the feat in 
his coat-of-arms, it is hardly possible that men 
respected the claims of their fellow-citizens 
more than at present. Times characterized by 
an administration of justice so inefficient that 
there were in London nests of criminals who 
defied the law, and on all high-roads robbers 
who eluded it, cannot have been distinguished 
by ‘just mercantile dealings; while, converse- 
ly, an age which, like ours, has seen so many 
equitable ‘social changes thrust on the legisla- 
ture by public opinion, is very unlikely to be 
an age in which the transactions between indi- 
viduals have been growing more inequitable.” 


Mr. Spencer’s broad generalization of great 
and direct frauds dimivishing, and small, in- 
direct frauds increasing, is not only supported 
by the facts, but explained as consistent with 
an advance of morals, as follows: 


“If we ask what is the ultimate moral re- 
straint to the aggression of man on man, we 
find it to be sympathy-;sympathy with the 
pain inflicted. Now, the keenness of the sym- 
pathy, depending on the vividness with which 
this pain is realized, varies with the conditions 
of the case. It may be active enough to check 
misdeeds which will cause great suffering, and 
yet not be active enough to check misdeeds 
which will cause but slight annoyance. While 
sufficiently acut@ to prevent a man from doing 
that which will entail immediate injury on a 








' given person, it may not be sufficiently acute 


to prevent him from doing that which will en- 
tail remote injuries on unknown persons. And 
we find the facts to agree with this deduction, 
that the moral restraint varies according to the 
clearness with which the evil consequences are 
conceived. Many a one who would shrihk 
from picking a pocket does not scruple to adul- 
terate his goods; and he who never dreams of 
passing base coin will yet be a-party to joint- 
stock bank deceptions. Hence, as we say, the 
multiplication of the more subtile and complex 
forms of fraud is consistent with a general 
progress in morality, provided it is accom- 
panied with a decrease in the grosser forms of 
fraud.” 


Mr. Spencer might also have considered 
the influence of discovery upon adulteration. 
He tells us that many forms of fraud have 
come into vogue within forty years; but, 
within these forty years, the ingenuity and 
inventive spirit of men have been immensely 
stimulated, while some of the sciences, espe- 
cially chemistry, have made remarkable ad. 
vances. Knowledge, skill, and adroitness, 
have come to the aid of the manufacturer, 
and, by showing him how adulteration may 
be skillfully accomplished, has added the 
temptation of facility to other temptations. 
It is certain that our ancestors cheated all 
that they knew how; and, as their power to 
cheat skillfully was very limited, they were 
driven to such rude methods as passing bad 
money, or roughly swearing a bad thing to be 
a good one. 

It is fortunate that increased adroitness in 
manufactures has some compensations for bs. 
Innumerable devices have arisen which render 
production cheaper, and bring many articles 
within reach of people who otherwise would 
be unable to enjoy them. Much as we may 
dislike veneering of furniture, for instance, it 
must be admitted that this art serves a double 
purpose: one, in saving the consumption of 
choice woods ; another, in increasing the num- 
ber of people who may possess themselves of 
tasteful furniture. We once ventured, in these 
columns, to defend the sham in the arts, 
showing how many devices akin to that of 
adulteration are rendering a service to hu- 
manity. What slight consolation this fact may 
afford us should not, however, weaken our 
detestation of fraud; and, that men may cease 
to be tempted to adulterate, the best thing 
for us to do hereafter is always to search for 
and purchase pure articles, and reward the 
honest rather than the low-priced dealer. 





Large a place as the statesman, dur- 
ing his life, fills in the public thought, it rare- 
ly happens that fame gives him a permanent 
hold upon the affections or the appreciation 
of the people. A career like Cexsar’s or Na- 
poleon’s dazzles the imagination for centu- 
ries after ; services like those of Washington 
gather largeness and dignity as time removes 
them ; but, ordinarily, the statesman’s great- 
ness is identified mainly with the fleeting in- 
terests of the hour, and his fame begins to 
fade almost as soon as his body finds its last 
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resting-place. An author, on the other hand, 
if he has written great thoughts, if he has 
touched the heart or illuminated the intel- 
lects of men, gathers fame and appreciation 
with the years. And so, also, the great dis- 
coverer, the great artist, or the great inven- 
tor, gives contributions to human thought or 
felicity which the ages never fail to cherish. 

We have recently followed two statesmen 
to the grave. One who once had filled our 
highest office, whose name had stood fore- 
most in men’s mouths, was almost forgotten 
before his death came to revive the public 
memory. That was no fault of Mr. Fillmore. 
It is the necessity of a purely political career 
that its greatness shall be transient, for its 
importance is commonly identified with issues 
which are either temporary, or which it is 
seen it has no power to control. 

The career of Mr. Sumner was cut off pre- 
maturely, if we are to judge by his hopes, but 
not prematurely so far as the public welfare 
rests upon his doings. His name is identified 
with no measures which need his maturing 
ry for the elu- 





ius ; his presence is u 
gen. ’ v 


cidation of any principle ; his leadership is not . 


required in the furtherance of any policy with 
which his nameis connected. His loss is pure- 
ly personal. It sorrows us as we sorrow. at 
the harvest of the Reaper in all cases of men 
for whom we have sympathy and affection. In 
one particular his absence from the Senate- 
chamber is a public deprivation ; his upright- 
ness of character was an example, his high- 
minded honorableness an influence, which 
our politics can little afford to lose. He pos- 
sessed a scholarly taste rare among our pub- 
lic men, but which is so general among Eng- 
lish statesmen ; and we may well forgive his 
over-fondness for parading his erudition in 
view of the fact that our senators too often 
have no erudition to parade. 

Charles Sumner will always have a fore- 
most place in the history of the antislavery 
struggle; beyond this distinction we doubt 
if the future will concede him a great name. 
Greater leaders than he are destined to be 
forgotten; statesmanship itself is doomed to 
take a lower place in public estimation. Men 
are not hereafter to be remembered because 
they have been skillful leaders, wise manipu- 
lators of party schemes, or even capable ex- 
pounders of public policy. For, as time goes 
on, governments will be crowded out of many 
affairs altogether; their functions are doomed 
to many limitations. The statesman of the 
future will find much of his occupation gone 
—although it will be the wisest kind of states- 
manship that is to bring these results about. 
The future Webster, or Clay, or Sumner, will 
be mainly occupied in negative duties—not in 
attempting to shape public ends, in which 
attempt the whole class have always failed, but 
simply in watching that public interests are 
not meddled with or injured. A good many 
of us will mourn over what will be called the 
decay of statesmanship; many will regret the 








day when the giants contested in our political 
arena; but gradually it will come to be seen 
that these giants really contributed but little 
to human progress, which is always due to 
deep-lying forces in the heart of the community. 
While statesmen often have much in their per- 
sonality to love and admire, they ure usually 
given an altogether fictitious importance. 


There is a new attraction to draw 
Christian pilgrims to that part of the Orient 
which, by long custom, is called the “ Holy 
Land.” The venerable Dr. Beke, already fa- 
mous for his African researches, and now past 
his threescore-and-tenth year, claims to have 
just discovered the real Mount Sinai, whose 
lightnings and thunderings terrified the Is- 
raelitish host, and upon whose summit Moses 
received from Jehovah the Tablets of the 
Law. 

It would appear that the noble mountain 
which has hitherto been rather guessed than 
asserted to be Sinai, with its five peaks and 
its jagged sides, standing on the peninsula be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Gulf of Akaba, is 
not only not the sacred height, but is at least 
a hundred miles from it. Dr. Beke’s Sinai 
is, indeed, much nearer Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea, being a day’s journey northeast of 
the Gulf of Akaba, and perhaps in the vicin- 
ity of the elevation set down in the maps as 
Mount Hor; if, since the writer of “ Deuter- 
onomy”’ calls Sinai “ Horeb,” it is not Hor 
itself. 

It has always been a difficulty with bibli- 
cal geographers that there was no plain near 
the supposititious Sinai, whereon the tribes of 
Israel could have assembled to hear the voice 
of God; this is got rid of by Dr. Beke’s Sinai, 
which must stand above the desert expunses. 
The veteran traveler has not only ascended 
to the summit, but has found there the relics 
of sacrificed beasts ; and, pursuing the scent 
still further, he has discovered Sinaitic in- 
scriptions on the mountain-sides. The Arabs 
of the vicinity call the mountain the “ Moun- 
tain of Light,” and stand with their faces 
toward it when they pray. 

What proofs Dr. Beke may have te offer 
in aid of his discovery, remain to be seen. 
The mountain which he designates is asserted 
to be an extinct volcano; and the doctor has 
previously asserted his belief that Sinai was 
voleanic. Thus he would explain the por- 
tents with which the Israelites were greeted 
when they encamped below the mount on 
physical rather than miraculous grounds, 
Was the blinding darkness a lava-shower; 
the lightning a mass of volcanic flame; the 
thunder the noise of interior volcanic commo- 
tion ? 

It is a pity for the pilgrim who, in these 
days, does not utterly despise peripatetic 
comforts, that the real Sinai, if Beke’s proves 
to be such, is less accessible and less inter- 
esting in picturesque surroyndings than the 
imposing eminence which hus hitherto filched 











its pious honors. But traveling is at last as 
easy now in the Holy Land as it was forty years 
ago in Switzerland and Italy, and there are 
few corners of Palestine to which ‘“ Cook’s 
tourists,” in leggings, canvas, and water- 
proofs, do not penetrate. Dromedary-loco- 
motion is a novel sensation, at least; and, to 
stand on the undoubted spot where the Com- 
mandments were delivered to the prophet 
from the yawning heaven itself, is surely well 
worth “a day’s journey” from Akaba; es- 
pecially as, if Sinai is identical with Hor, a 
visit may also be made to the cave where 
Elijah is said to have taken up his abode, and 
near by is a spot whereon it is claimed the 
chapel of St. Elias stood. 


—— French literature is famous for its 
autobiographies, its engaging indulgence of 
literary egotism, its sprightly gossiping rec- 
ords of court life and manners, its “‘ diaries,” 
“ journals,” and “ reminiscences.” 

It is customary for a Frenchman, who has 
played a prominent part in whatever direc- 
tion, to leave behind him two testamentary 
documents. In one he bequeaths his proper- 
ty to his family; in the other he bequeaths 
the story of his life and recollections to a 
regretful country. Montaigne tells us almost 
more about himself than any other subject ; 
and nearly every author, from Montaigne to 
Rousseau and Voltaire, Chateaubriand and 
the elder Dumas, has betrayed an irresistible 
propensity to prattle— always interestingly 
and amusingly —upon that most attractive 
topic to himself— himself. Talleyrand has 
left a mysterious box full of suggestive manu- 
scripts, which are to be brought out and pub- 
lished at a stated period after his death. Old 
Dumas’ account of his career is almost too 
voluminous to read. Both Thiers and Guizot 
are understood to have prepared life-records, 
and George Sand has plainly declared her 
intention to leave behind her a narrative of 
her long literary reign. We cannot doubt 
that Victor Hugo will consign to his posthu- 
mous admirers a brilliant autobiography of a 
remarkable career. 

The utility of such productions is not so 
great as is the amusement derived from them; 
still they enable us to become more familiar 
with the times in which they are written than 
the most conscientious formal history could 
do. They are the best material from which — 
history can be produced. A man, to be sure, 
by no means writes best when writing about 
himself, as Mill’s autobiography plainly 
shows; nor is it of very material conse- 
quence to. posterity what a famous man ate, 
what time he got up in the morning, or what 
his method of writing was. But one who 
thus narrates himself, and balf unconscious- 
ly dissects his own character, plfices a dis- 
tinct and detailed figure of a definite period 
before the world. The vanity of the author 
often entirely misconceives wherein the prin- 
cipal value of his autobiography is to consist 
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for posterity. He may imagine that the chief 
fruit of literary immortality is to render re- 
mote generations curious as to his person and 
habits, minutie of his boyhood, or the vicis- 
situdes of his feelings. 

There is something, no doubt, in this; 
everybody is curious, for instance, to know 
more of that now very mysterious person, 
Shakespeare ; but, if he had written a life of 
himself, would not its chief value have been 
the photograph of a life and manners exist- 
ing in, and so illustrating to us, the era of 
Elizabeth? Thanks to French literary van- 
ity, we know more, perhaps, of real French 
life, the tone and temper of the people, from 
the innumerable autobiographies, diaries, and 
letters, which succeeding generations have 
left in the literary treasure-houses, than of 
any other European nation ; and this is addi- 
tional to the entertainment which such writ- 
ers as Montaigne, Madame de Sévigné, and De 
Gramont, afford in a leisure hour. 





A propos to the question of adul- 
teration, which we discuss elsewhere, there 
are certain questions which we beg leave to 
ask of those ladies who are always asserting 
how much women might have accomplished 
if untrammeled by social disabilities. Now, 
many women are house-keepers, and all wom- 
en are shoppers. As house - keepers, how 
many have made use of their opportunities 
to understand intelligently what they are buy- 
ing and consuming — to know accurately 
whether the milk is pure, the tea adulterated, 
the coffee mixed with chiccory? A very lit- 
tle knowledge of chemistry, such as any one 
could learn from an elementary book, would 
soon render it impossible for grocers to im- 
pose upon our use inferior articles for good. 
And then ladies as shoppers! Let us not 
underrate the skill of the shopping-woman ; 
in getting good bargains, in knowing exactly 
whether Gusset & Co. are charging a penny 
a yard more for ribbons than Seam & Co.; in 
discovering rare patterns, and getting at the 
entire stock-in-trade of every draper in town 
—in these accomplishments, our ladies are 
unapproachable. But how many of them 
know accurately and scientifically what they 
are buying—whether there is cotton mixed 
with the flax, woolen with the silk, or any 
cheap material in the fabric? The skill to 
know these things is not difficult to acquire. 
With a very little knowledge on the part of 
the buyer, accompanied with a determination 
to accept only the pure article, adulteration and 
shoddyism would soon be driven into corners. 
Now, here is a first-rate opportunity for ladies 
to secure a great reform. It can be accom- 
plished without prayer-meetings on the side- 
walk, and without a Dio Lewis to lash up 
the enthusiasm at fifty dollars a night—but 
then, alas! the lack of these little excitements 
is likely to render our suggestions unpala- 
table. Nokody cares for reforms that can be 
brought about with the quiet exercise of a lit- 
tle good sense ; banners, and music, and speech- 
es, and sensation-type in the newspapers— 
these are meat and drink (and sonietimes 
money) to your noble-hearted reformer. 








Mr. Joaquin Miller, in a recent let- 
ter to the Independent, declares that he knows 
“‘ of no city in the United States that does not, 
proportionate to its population, support more 
publications, and attempt more in the way of 
letters, than London.” This is the continual- 
ly-repeated story; and, much as we wish it 
were so, we must still believe that the evidence 
does not suppori the statement. Outside of 
the newspapers and the magazines, there is at 
present almost nothing, in the way of letters, 
attempted in America. Of the great volume 
of books that appear here, an immense pro- 
portion are reprints, while a great number of 
English books do not appear on our counters 
at all. The demand for Continental literature 
is so slight that there are very few authors of 
France or Germany whose books can now be 
issued here at a profit. We are very active 
newspaper readers; but look at the long list 
of admirable English literary weeklies, of 
which we have but two or three equivalents 
here. Look at the array of young and capa- 
ble poets that have arisen there; of the es- 
sayists, who outdo ours in number, if not in 
weight; of the novelists, while we here can 
count ours on the fingers of one hand! There 
must be a literary London, or a literary force 
somewhere, out of which comes this activity, 
and for which this activity writes and ex- 
pounds. ~ 


Correspondents of the Zvening Post 
have been calling in question the good taste 
of using the word “thanks,” instead of the 
old-fashioned “thank you.” One of these de- 
clares “thanks” to be decidedly brutal in its 
abruptness. Brutal is a strong word, but we 
must confess that the practice complained of 
almost deserves the epithet. To our ears an 
abrupt “thanks ” is very scant courtesy; one 
had better not respond at all if the utterance 
of another word is too much of a tax for him. 
A second correspondent of the Post tells us 
that this term came into vogue in England 
some years ago, but that it is no longer used 
among the best people there, and predicts in 
consequence that its use will soon disappear. 
We shall give hearty thanks if the prediction 
prove true. 





Witerary, 


be “Life of Edwin Forrest,” by James 
Rees (Philadelphia: Peterson & Broth- 
ers), possesses in a high degree that interest 
which always pertains to personal memoirs 


and recollections. Mr. Rees is an old family 
friend of the Forrests; he knew Edwin when 
he was a young lad, balancing in his mind 
whether he should adopt the circus-ring or the 
stage as a profession ; and during the last fifty 
years of the great tragedian’s life he was united 
with him in ties of the closest intimacy and 
friendship. Forrest, indeed, seems to have 
regarded him as in many respects a kind of 
alter ego, and made him the repository of his 
personal confidences, as well as of the numer- 
ous incidents and experiences of his long pro- 
fessional career. It is this which gives to Mr. 
Rees’s work whatever of value or interest it 
possesses. It contains many details of the ac- 
tor’s early life not hitherto known to the pub- 
lie ; it is crowded with personal anecdotes and 


: reminiscences ; and it reveals certain aspects 








of Forrest’s character that could only manifest 
themselves to an intimate friend and associ- 
ate. In its literary execution, however, it is 
deficient in nearly every possible way. It is 
incoherent, discursive, egotistic, and pedantic ; 
and is written throughout in extremely slip- 
shod style. And, in addition to this, Mr. 
Rees betrays bad taste by aggressive insist- 
ance on certain incidents which, if they could 
not be passed over in silence, should at least 
have been touched upon temperately. His 
account of the famous quarrel with Macready, 
and of the equally famous “‘ Forrest divorce- 
case,”’ is that of a friend and partisan ; but it 
not only does his subject no service, but must 
deepen the regret with which every sincere 
admirer of Forrest regards those most unfortu- 
nate episodes in a life which was not without 
traces of high purpose and noble endeavor. 


Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, has formulated the conclusions at which 
he has arrived from his long experience as an 
educator into a little treatise on “‘ Self-Cult- 
ure,’ designed as “a vade mecum for young 
men and students,’’ which is well worthy of 
all the attention it is likely to receive. He dis- 
cusses the subject in its threefold aspects of 
intellectual culture, physical culture, and mor- 
al culture; a chapter being devoted to each. 
Of intellectual culture, he propounds much 
the same views as those urged by Herbert 
Spencer in the chapter on “ Discipline” in 
the *‘ Study of Sociology,” viz., that the foun- 
dation of any solid education must be Jaid in 
mathematics and logic; that the next step 
higher must be into the physical sciences: 
chemistry, physiology, botany, etc. ; and that 
only when the methods of these are mastered 
should the strictly literary parts of the struct- 
ure receive much attention. He advocates the 
study of languages, and especially of the 
“ dead languages,”’ as the best of all means of 
strengthening the memory without getting it 
into mechanical habits: but he warns students 
against mere book - learning with an earnest- 
ness not surpassed by the most ardent advo- 
cates of scientific education. Books, indeed, 
he depreciates to an extent quite remarkable 
in a Professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture. For physical culture he puts in a vigor- 
ous plea, based on the well-known arguments ; 
and at the same time offers some practical sug- 
gestions regarding the methods of study, which 
literary men as well as students would do well 
to heed. In the chapter on moral culture (for 
which he reserves his chief strength) it is 
rather appalling to see the grim Scotch Calvin- 
ist of the sixteenth century cropping out, with 
his uncompromising conviction that Scotch 
orthodoxy is the only via sacra, and that mod- 
ern moralists of any other school are a set of 
vain and vicious deceivers. The entire book, 
however, is written with a force and a sincerity 
of purpose which command both attention and 
respect ; and it abounds in pithy and epigram- 
matic phrases, some of which deserve a place 
in the next collection of proverbs. (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.) 


If degrees of comparison can be predicated 
of things in which there is such uniformity of 
merit, we should say that, of all Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s later creations, the most interesting 
was Phineas Finn, the Irish member, the rec- 
ord of whose career was flawless, save in the 
one fact that it seemed brought to rather a 
premature and untimely close. Readers of 
that pleasant story will be glad to find in 
‘‘ Phineas Redux” a revival of all the old 
characters—save poor little Mary Flood Jones, 
whose happiness as Mrs. Finn seems to have 
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been very short - lived—together with two or 
three new ones whose acquaintance he will be 
by no means loath to make. Phineas reénters 
Parliament, and, in following him there, we 
are again brought into contact with the emi- 
nent statesmen of the period, and enabled to 

t an interior view of some of the motives 
and methods which enter into the great ‘‘ game 
of politics.” The reader will be surprised, 
perhaps, to find that Phineas does not marry 
Lady Laura Kennedy, especially when he sees 
how openly, in this later volume, she displays 
her preference, and how bravely she stands by 
him in the great crisis of his life; but, as an 
English reviewer says, ‘“‘it might have been 
foreseen that two such names as the hero’s and 
Madame Max Goesler must come together at 
last and destroy one another like chemicals in 
combination.” In revealing this we are not 
dulling the edge of the story in any degree, 
since it is an incident and not a dénotment ; 
and since in all Mr. Trollope’s stories the 
manner of telling is every thing, and the plot 
of only secondary importance. 


Readers of Rev. H. R. Haweis’s “ Pet, or 
Pastimes and Penalties,” will be disposed to 
begrudge him the time which he gives here- 
after to his sermons and his essays, even 
though the latter be so instructive as ‘* Music 
and Morals.”? The writer who can produce a 
child’s story so charming, so perfectly natural, 
so full of keen insight into child-nature and of 
wholesome sympathy with it, should feel un- 
der obligation to cultivate his talent, and to 
provide us with an alternative to the dreary 
platitudes and inanities which make up the 
staple of current juvenile literature. For, in 
spite of its being a book rather about children 
than ,for them, “ Pet’? is worthy of a place 
among the juvenile classics; and no parent, 
especially, can follow Pet, and Ben, and Ma- 
bel, and Rob, and the rest, through their pas- 
times, which are followed so logically and in- 
evitably by their penalties, without living over 
again his (or her) early days, and at the same 
time getting a truer insight into the springs of 
childish character and action. But was it ne- 
cessary that the story should end so sadly? 
After dispensing with so many of the stereo- 
typed methods of the book-makers, could not 
Mr. Haweis have repudiated their habit of in- 
flicting upon amiability and goodness the pen- 
alty of an early death ? 


The author of some “ Poetic Fragments ” 
(St. Louis: Southwestern Publishing Co. ) 
sends us a copy with a printed request for 
“short notice of same” in this periodical. 
We never find ourselves able to resist an ap- 
peal of this kind; and, as Jeffrey lays down 
the rule that the best way to review a poet is 
to give specimens of his work, we quote the 
following verses from the “‘ Introductory :” 


“ And scarce can any writer of the present age 

Add aught of beauty, sublimity of thought, 

Or polished verse and diction, to the rare 

And sparkling gems already interwoven in 

Our noble, expressive, high-perfected literature. 

Nor does the author of this little unassuming 
book 

Hope or aspire to such a task herculean, 

Or to fame poetic. But if in early youth, 

Tempted by the gentle muses, he did plume 

The wing of thought with measured sweep tow- 
ard 

The heights of Mount Parnassus, and for his 
own, 

And the pleasure of a few appreciative friends, 

Should publish some fragments of hie musings, 

Is it strange? nor should it tempt the evil 

Eye of cruel Criticism, but the soft mantle 

Of meek-eyed Charity should cover all. 





The author would further add, that if his muse 
Has not attained to rare and lofty flights, 

She ne’er has lowered her wing to dip in songs 
Of revelry, or loose and debasing sentiment, 
Such as impair the beauty and value of many 
Works poetic; but, with a sober yet ardent wing, 
Has borne but chaste and elevating thought, 
Such as can do the world no hurt, and may 
Arouse in some a better heart and nobler actione, 
Which is a sweet reflection, and adds another 
Incentive to publication.” 

As we could not enduré to be suspected of 
possessing “the evil eye of cruel Criticism,” 
we will cast the ‘‘ mantle of meek-eyed Char- 
ity” over these “ Fragments” by asking the 
author to let this suffice. 


** Woman before the Law”? is the title of 
an excellent little manual which Messrs. Put- 
nam have lately added to their Handy-volume 
Series. Itis by John Proffatt, LL. B., of the 
New-York bar, and expounds, in an untechni- 
cal manner, but from a strictly legal stand- 
point, the present status of married women 
before the law. The subject 1s one which is 
of the first importance to a very large section 
of the community, and readers will find here 
in very convenient form, not merely a general 
summary of results, but a good deal of that 
special information for want of which a law- 
yer’s fee has so often to be paid. 





In his review in the 7ribune of Forster's ‘‘ Life 
of Dickens,” Mr. Ripley says : ‘‘ On the whole, Mr. 
Forster’s portraiture of his friend makes his exu- 
berant vitality the secret of his character. He was 
a man of so ardent a temperament as to impress the 
pictures of imagination with the stamp of reality. 
His wonderful creations are not so much the prod- 
uct of memory, or artistic conception, as of act- 
ual vision. He saw almost with the bodily eye the 
scenes which were clothed with life at the touch 
of his magic pen. His power of assuming the na- 
ture, of feeling the passions, of living the life of so 
many distinct individualities, made him 2 consum- 
mate actor, and formed the basis of his dramatic 
triumphs. It was no facile trick of superficial im- 
itation, but the strange gift of transforming his 
identity into the person of another. His grand 
vitality could not be exhausted by the manifesta- 
tion of his own nature, but required a perpetual 
change of identity to give it full scope. The ex- 
travagance of his caricatures in novel-writing, as 
well as his fierce contention with the elements in 
bodily exercise, proceeded not from waywardness 
of genius, but from plenitude of life.” 


Victor Hugo’s new novel, “ Quatre - Vingt - 
Treize,” has just appeared in Paris. The London 
Academy thinks the work is not likely to become 
popular in England, because “it is too purely ar- 
tistic, too lofty in tone, and deals intimately with 
subjects which the majority of us like to see ap- 
proached with a certain conventional deference, 
supposed to constitute the highest characteristics 
of the historic muse.” It is mainly the story of 
three adopted children of the republic—the picture 
of their passage through that sombre, pitiless civil 
war of La Vendée. ‘It is,’ concludes the Acad- 
emy, *‘ no idle romance, no web of fancy woven for 
a day's delight. Its purpose is high and patent, 
and it is served by deep and novel researches into 
the history of the Revolution, and the chronicles of 
La Vendée.” 


“ Dickens,” says the Academy, “ passed away 
almost as suddenly and quietly as Thackeray fell 
asleep. As one finishes the record of his life, it is 
impossible not to be thankful that the life of his 
great and generous rival has been spared by the 
biographer. It is good to know what we do of 
Dickens. The keen student of human nature 
wished that his own story should be told in full. 
But we trust that his works, his confidants in all 
moments, wherein he confessed so frankly his own 
weaknesses and defects, may be allowed to be the 
only biography of the humane and noble Thack- 


eray.” 





Henri Laube, an Austrian journalist, has con- 
voked, at Vienna, a congress of Austrian writers, 
which shall mediate on literary questions between 
France and the German Empire ; and it is now pro- 
posed, in influential quarters, that on this basis an 
“International Society of Men of Letters” shall 
be formed. Among the French adherents to the 
scheme are Victor Hugo, George Sand, Alphonse 
Karr, Théodore Barriére, and Paul Féval. The 
German adherents are, Hacklander, Paul Heyse, 
Gottschall, Heltner, Geibel, and Levin Sch ticking. 


The Saturday Review has awakened the wrath 
of the Shakespearean commentators by saying in 
a recent number: ‘‘ Cut out from Shakespeare the 
character of Hamlet, and all the subsidiary charac- 
ters into which the Hamlet element enters as a 
main constituent, and, though Shakespeare would 
still be a very great poet, he would have made a 
long descent toward the level on which Jonson and 
Fletcher and a number of scarcely inferior rivals 
may be placed.” 


An English penny newspaper has been started 
in Vienna, and the Atheneum remarks upon it that 
“*such a portentous innovation would have made 
Othello tarn white, Jago virtuous, and Shylock ha- 
mane.” 





Art. 


bing addition to the portraits of Shakespeare, 

which Mr. Page has painted from the 
mask of the dead poet, he has now on his 
easel a very interesting full - length picture 
representing Shakespeare standing, or rather, 
we should say, moving forward, with his eyes 
fixed on the pages of a book he holds in his 
hand, and which his gesture implies he is just 
ready to elose. 

The faces in the other portraits were front 
views of the eyes and all the features; in this 
picture the head is turned somewhat aside, 
and the sensitive muscles about the eyes and 
mouth are full of life and animation. The eyes 
in the plaster-cast are closed in death, and in 
this picture the employment of reading allows 
them‘to be drawn nearly in the same position, 
which makes this portrait even a more literal 
rendering of the mask than any of the others. 

There are two points about this picture 
which give it unusual excellence: one is, the 
extraordinary success Page has achieved in 
expressing motion in the figure. The band 
with whieh Shakespeare is touching the table 
seems barely to linger on it while he finishes 
the last word he is reading, and the other hand, 
in which he holds his book, is turned in the 
attitude to close the covers. The eyes, look- 
ing down, appear just ready to turn from the 
page, and the look on the face is one of transi- 
tion, from the rapt interest the book has in- 
spired, to a returning consciousness of the 
things about him. The muscles of the body, 
too, carry out this idea of a change of thought, 
and the legs, which seem just about to move 
complete the picture, as a remarkable example 
of repose just on the point of becoming action. 

To persons acquainted with the difficulty 
of placing models so that they look any other 
than as “striking positions,’’ the success of 
Mr. Page in this respect will be very marked. 
The appearance of “ pose” in all Gérome’s 
figures is very conspicuous, and yet there are 
few artists more graceful in their work than 
Gérome. The second. point of great interest 
and individuality in this portrait - picture, is 
the extraordinary sensitiveness of the eyelids. 
We do not see this peculiarity very often in 
life, and it always seems an attribute of imagi- 
native persons; Page has found it expressed 
in the ‘‘ Mask,’’ and has reproduced it more 
powerfully in the painting than we ever re- 
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member to have seen it before. Altogether, 
the picture is very charming, and perhaps, on 
the whole, the most interesting and complete 
in conception and rendering we have ever 
seen from Mr. Page’s easel. 


The exhibitions at the Clubs have been Jess 
important than is usual after the winter’s work, 
from the circumstance that most of the best 
pictures are being reserved for the spring ex- 
hibition at the Academy of Design. ‘The dis- 
play at the Uentury was much less interest- 
* ing than is usual in March; the works were 
nearly all small or of comparatively slight im- 
portance. Among the most pleasing of the 
pictures was a cabinet painting of a view on 
the Adriatic, by McEntee, but so different in 
color from his gray- hued American pictures 
that it seemed impossible it had not come from 
the easel of Sanford Gifford. This was the 
only dreamy, golden-hued scene of his we re- 
member, and, much as we enjoyed its lovely 
deep sky and waters, on which the lotos - eat- 
ers might have dipped their oars for days, we 
cannot regret that Mr. McEntee confines his 
brush usually to depicting the healthy autumn 
scenes, and woods redolent of pine-droppings, 
and sassafras, and checkerberry ; gray skies, full 
of the pure cool air, which inspires health and 
labor; sturdy landscapes, robust in tone as a 
scene in Scott or Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood Notes.” 
The influence on the mind of Mr. McEntee’s 
pictures appears to us of the best kind; his 
color.is harmonious, and its subdued richness, 
too pure ever to touch the senses, but showing 
the wsthetic feeling of the artist, is a fit woof 
in which he weaves good healthy sentiment, 
love of Nature, and sincere effort to depict her 
various forms and moods. McEntee’s pictures, 
we believe, really make men better, and we 
hope that no ignis fatuus will ever turn him 
aside from the path he has so many years trod- 
den with profit to every one so fortunate as 
to come under the influence of his art. 

At the Century, Bierstadt has two paintings ; 
one of these a picture of the California forest, 
in which stand the great pine-trees, surrounded 
by their lesser brethren. The painting is about 
four feet square, and, though the color is some- 
what garish, it is interesting in showing the 
surroundings of these giant trees, with a 
slight water-fall, a small pool, and the neigh- 
boring trees around them; and, looking at 
these far - famed monsters, we felt much the 
satisfaction we should have derived in viewing 
the dwelling and the habitat of some distin- 
guished man. We suppose the picture was 
studied from Nature ; and, such being the case, 
it gave us a more definite idea than we had 
ever possessed of the home of the giant trees. 





In an article on the water-colore ait the Dudley 
Gallery, the London Spectator has an instructive 
comment on the introduction of figures in land- 
scape-paintings. “Why,” it asks, referring to a 
picture it is criticising, ‘‘ has the artist here chosen 
to fix the attention upon two figures in the fore- 
\ ground, which are attractive only by their size and 
position, instead of leading the eye on a pleasant 
little tour up the path on one side, or down through 
the village on the other, and so round the houses 
to the bit of fir-clad hill beyond? The path and 
road are both left empty, and the thought of pursu- 
ing them into an unseen country is in no way sug- 
gested to the epectator’s mind. A similar and more 
obvious misuse of figure incident occurs in a draw- 
ing near the door, where a village street, ending in 
& country road, affords a pleasing subject; but 
one’s visual course along them is stopped, instead 
of being led onward, by the principal group, and by 
& cart farther on. It seems, indeed, to be rarely 
felt that the object of introducing life and incident 
into a landscape is to aid the expression, and not 
to substitate an interest of their own. It would be 








well if the rising generation could perceive how 
thoroughly subordinate, and yet how powerfully in- 
strumental to the general motive, these devices are 
in the works of the greatest landscape-painters, 
with Turner at their head.” 


The design for the monument to be erected at 
Diisseldorf, to the German painter Cornelius, is be- 
ing exhibited at Munich, by Herr Dondorf, of Dres- 
den, the successful competitor. “ Its artistic com- 
pleteness and poetic conception,” says the Acad- 
emy, ‘“‘are much praised. The base, which is ap- 
proached by two steps, is ornamented with gar- 
landed and intertwined genli, and has semilunar 
projections on either side, on which rest two alle- 
gorical female figures, representing Poetry with her 
lyre, and Religion with book and cross. The figure 
itself, which stands on a plinth, shows us the artist 
in ordinary conventional attire, the baldness of 
which has, however, been skillfully concealed by a 
mantle, which falls in broad folds from the shoul- 
ders, and leaves the breast and left hand free.” 


Mr. Constant Mayer, who is favorably known to 
art-lovers by the har iously-colored genre pict- 
ures that are occasionally exhibited, has lately fin- 
ished a portrait of General Phil Sheridan. Every- 
body familiar with the gay, jovial face of that soldier 
will recognize the portrait as a very excellent one 
in mobility of expression ; and, with his usual rich 
color, Mr. Mayer gives a very agreeable picture. 


Charles Blanc, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
discourses the art of the toilet, which necessitates, 
in order to secure entire harmony, consideration in 
its most minute particalars, the study of such ac- 
cessories as shoes, gloves, fane, parasols, fringes, 
laces, and furs, being of great importance, All this 
has now come to be pretty well understood. 





The works at the Tuileries are nearing comple- 
tion. The new gallery overlooking the Seine is fir- 
ished. It is a splendid gallery of one hundred me- 
tres in length, divided into three parts by two sa- 
lons of circular form. It will probably be devoted 
to the large paintings of Rubens. 





Husic and the Drama. 


Nilsson, Lucea, and Di Murska. 


5 ye week ending March 7th witnessed 

rather a peculiar and unusual feature in 
the operatic phenomena of the city of New 
York. It is not an unfrequent occurrence in 
London or Paris to have two or three of the 
world’s great prime-donne singing simultane- 
ously at rival establishments. The immense 
population of these two great centres makes 
such a concatenation of lyric genius an easy 
and natural matter to compass. But the case 
of this, our transatlantic capital, is different. 
The difficulty of carrying through one opera 
season with success has been more than suffi- 
cient to prevent any extravagance in this line. 
Acctdent, however, afforded the rare case of 
three distinguished artists competing for pub- 
lic favor on one evening, that of Friday, March 
6th. 

The simultaneous presence of Nilsson, Luc- 
ca, and Di Murska, under circumstances of ri- 
valry, suggests some comparison of their rela- 
tive merits as artists, and the qualities which 
underlie the effects they produce on their au- 
diences. Mme. Nilsson has been longest and 
best known to the American public. She has 
been, in fact, adopted by them after a fashion, 
and no foreign artist, except the ever-to-be 
lamented Parepa-Rosa, has of late years been 
made to appeal so warmly and closely to their. 
sympathies, both socially and artistically. 
This is owing in part to the diva’s personal 
qualities, and her admirable knowledge of 
English, in part to the marvelously shrewd 
management with which Mr. Strakosch has ma- 
nipulated his art-investment. Yet it would be 
unjust to deny to Mme. Nilsson that the larger 








part of her success in this country is due to 
the profound impression made by her genius 
itself. Aside from the foolish and ungovern- 
able enthusiasm which the advent of any cele- 
brated lyric singer will create-aty,all times 
among the class in whom the sentiment of ad- 
miration and the love of excitement have be- 
come morbid, there can be no doubt that Mme. 
Nilsson, during her first visit, impressed the 
really critical students and lovers of the musi- 
cal art as a singer of remarkable genius. We 
had heard others, who were her superiors in 
the resources of the vocal organ and all the de- 
tails of mechanical execution; but there was 
recognized a certain something behind the art 
which thrilled and enraptured the hearer. A 
London writer, in drawing a comparison some 
years since between Nilsson and Patti, uses 
language something like the following : ‘“* When 
Adeline Patti sings, the listener is reminded 
of the lark souring up to the very portals of 
heaven, but the voice of Christine Nilsson 
suggests a strain from the other side of the 
gates.”” Allowing for the pardonable exagger- 
ation, the peculiar power of Nilsson is very 
well expressed in the foregoing comparison. 
Her voice is thin in its timbre, almost disagree- 
ably so in its lower register, but the middle 
and higher notes possess a crystal purity and 
sweetness not to be found in the tones of any 
rival singer of the day. The real power that 
inspires the effect of these merely vocal quali- 
ties, however, must be sought in the profound 
sentiment and poetry which breathes through 
all, and suffuses the whole conception with an 
exquisite ideal charm. This is particularly 
noticeable in the interpretation of Marguerite 
and Mignon, characters which the wonderful 
genius of Goethe rounded into perfect flesh and 
blood, yet invested with that subtile ambigui- 
ty which leaves them many-sided, according 
to the manner in which they are studied. Nils- 
son’s Marguerite is perhaps one of the most 
startling revelations of her genius. The per- 
sonality of the burgher-maiden is admirably 
suggested, yet the thought which impresses 
us is rather that of one of the great world- 
types of character than that of the individual. 
Marguerite is still Gretchen, but removed from 
the limitations of time and condition, which, in 
the letter of the drama, still surround her. 
She becomes an exquisite image and represent- 
ative of devoted trust, maiden simplicity, and 
heroic love, and the local coloring of the age 
and people fades away into a luminous mist, 
which transfigures and immortalizes the cen- 
tral figure. 

Between this interpretation and that of 
Mme. Lucca in the same character, the dif- 
ference is profound and essential. The Ger- 
man singer creates a conception no less im- 
pressive and startling, but totally after another 
school. The character loses all of its attri- 
butes of universal truth and ideality, but gains 
materially in breadth, finish, and accuracy of 
local painting and shading. It is the German 
peasant-maiden of the fifteenth century, stand- 
ing out of the framework of the stage with the 
distinctness, eraisemblance, and richness of 
coloring, that might characterize a portrait in 
oils taken from a living subject. This literal 
truth is never dry or formal, however. Mme. 
Lucca fills it with an archness, an abandon, or 
a dramatic intensity, as the case may be, which 
almost annihilates the sense of illusion. We 
feel that the impression would be nearly as 
vivid if the words were spoken, instead of 
being sung. The intense dramatic feeling 
crops out, not merely in the acting, but in the 
vocalization. The latter becomes rather a 
passionate chant, in which music is more like 
a tidal outbreak, overweighted with human 
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woes or ecstasies, than mere singing. The 
very arias are declaimed rather than warbled. 
The voice acts as well as the person. The 
quality of Lucca’s voice, which is a rich, sym- 
pathetic mezzo-soprano, contributes greatly to 
enrich this art-method. Nilsson and Lucca 
have been contrasted in this one impersona- 
tion, not because the opera of ‘‘ Faust”’ is of 
any immediate interest, but in view of the 
truth that the contrast in their characteristits 
and methods is better shown in this interpre- 
tation than any other. Neither Nilsson nor 
Lucca can be regarded as great mechanical 
artists in the use of the voice. Musical ‘* Dry- 
asdusts’’ have found just occasion, especially 
during the last season, to criticise Mme. Nils- 
son’s singing out of tune, false attack of notes 
where there have been great musical intervals 
and want of precision in the lower register. 
So, it is easy to find fault with Mme. Lucca’s 
slovenly style of trilling, her habit of ignoring 
the score, where the fioriture is unusually 
complicated and difficult, and her way of sac- 
rificing the details of the music to give more 
powerful light and shade to the ensemble. None 
but a singer of transcendent power could dare 
to do this safely. That Lucca does do it, is 
the best excuse for the fact. 

Nilsson and Lucca, though totally different 
in their method of conceiving and interpreting 
the great lyric réles, as well as in the quality of 
their voices, have this in common, that a won- 
derfal genius suffuses and illuminates the art- 
work, though it may be full of technical defects. 
On the other hand, Mme. Ilma di Murska, 
while she is an absolute phenomenon in the 
perfection and versatility of her execution, en- 
tirely lacks creative or sympathetic power. 
Could an automaton be manufactured to make 
the motions of acting on the stage, and to pour 
forth from its lifeless throat the marvelous 
variety of trills, runs, shakes, and other bravow- 
ra tricks of voice, so perfectly at Di Murska’s 
command, the effect would be precisely as great 
on the audience, so long as they were ignorant 
of the substitution. There seems to be no 
musical difficulty which this artist does not 
snap her fingers at, in a metaphorical sense, 
and overcome with perfect facility. Those who 
heard her sing the aria of the Queen of Night, 
from ‘Tl Flaut Magico,” or the florid and diffi- 
cult air in the last, act of ‘‘ Sonnambula,’’ were 
almost bewildered by such execution. Not con- 
tent with the composer’s florid ornamentation, 
she introduced fresh difficulties of her own, 
and sang cadenzas that overtopped the original 
score in agile gymnastics. For such mechani- 
cal perfection there is due a certain measure of 
admiration, but admiration more colored with 
wonder than sympathy. Such art is, after all, 
far from the true purpose of music, and appeals 
to debased tastes, and a false esthetical theory. 
It recalls the time when Italian opera had be- 
come so emasculated at its own birthplace that 
it became a medium for mere virtuosity, and 
castrati were needed to sing the tenor réles. 
The tendencies of the age are toward a loftier 
plane of admiration, and a genuine appreciation 
of the true art-purposes of music, the expres- 
sion of the deepest and most spiritual aspira- 
tions of the soul. 


The second performance of Max Bruch’s 
cantata, ‘‘ Scenes from the Wanderings of Ulys- 
ses,” was given at Steinway Hall by the Lied- 
erkranz Society, on the evening of March 7th, 
before a large audience. This work has been 
exciting much interest in Europe as a fine ex- 
ample of the methods of the latest school in 
composition, The style is noble, dignified, 
and serious throughout, and marked by the 
element of “continuous melody,” instead of 








the isolated outbreaks of tune, the oasis in a | recall is expensive, and a bouquet ruinous. There 


desert of recitativi secchi. The principal feature 


of the cantata is the magnificent beauty of the | 


concerted music, which is treated essentialy 
with a dramatic purpose, the chorals, trios, 
quartets, etc., being so colored and shaded 
that the voices alone produce almost an orches- 
tral effect. The union of the music and poetry 
is quite remarkable, and the orchestra has a 
most important part in the cantata. We trust 
it will be again repeated, ere long. 





“The White Pilgrim” is a new romantic 
tragedy, recently produced on the London stage, 
which the English journals pronounce a play of 
unusual merit. It is founded upon a Scandinavian 
legend of La Motte-Fouqué—one, after “ Undine,” 
the moet striking and poetical of his writings. 
The action occurs in Norway, just subsequent to 
the first planting of Christianity. Goaded by the 
jeers of the pagan knights around him, Harold 
professes himself ready to dare any thing his an- 
cestors have dared. As a result of the vainglorious 
boast, he sees himself corapelled to take the dread- 
ed oath of King Olaf, to slay with his own hands 
the first Norman that shall set foot in his castle. 
He consoles himself with the thought that for 
years no Norman has been heard of in the country. 
Before, however, the fatal words have well been 
spoken, the roll of the thunder and the apparition 
of the White Pilgrim they have the power to con- 
jure, mark that hell accepte and ratifies the con- 
tract. A horn is wound at the gate. A knight 
and lady enter, demanding shelter, and, being 
asked from what part of the world they come, re- 
spond, “ From Normandy.” Complications now 
arise, Harold being prevented from fulfilling his 
oath by the fascinations of the wife of the Norman 
knight. But Harold is betrothed to Thordiea, who 
is on a pilgrimage in his behalf: with her reap- 
pearance the better nature of Harold reasserts it- 
self. In the end, the knight and lady are allowed to 
depart, and Harold, supported by his betrothed, 
faces the death which is the penalty of non-fulfill- 
ment of his vow. Sanctified and redeemed accord- 
ingly by the new religion, he dies, and Thordisa, 
after a passionate but vain appeal to the White 
Pilgrim to spare him, shares his fate. 


Among the recent deaths in the world of music 
was that of Philippe Drouet, one of the most re- 
markable of flute virtwosi, though his name has 
been less known for the last quarter of a century 
on account of his retirement from active profes- 
sional life. Drouet was appointed as the soloist in 
Queen Hortense's orchestra in 1807. At Utrecht 
he composed the music which, set to the poetry 
written by Queen Hortense, “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,” became for, the second French Empire 
what the “ Marseillaise’’ had been for the Revolu- 
tion and first republic. Drouet, Swiss by birth, 
was highly esteemed in England, France, and Rus- 
sia, as one of the most skillful and exquisite mas- 
ters of his instrument. 


Among the novel musical instruments now ex- 
citing attention in Germany is the piano-quatuor, 
invented by Budet, of Paris. The piano-mechan- 
ism is so arranged that at the will of the player the 
accompaniment of the quatuor, particularly violon- 
cello and double bass, can be brought out, though 
these string-tones are somewhat nasal, owing to 
the steel springs used. R. Lechleitner, of Inns- 
pruck, has also recently exhibited a grand-piano 
(Flugal form), combined with harmonium and or- 
gan, so that all can be played together, or the pi- 
ano separately. The instrument is called Pantyn- 
phoniam. The price of the first is about eight 
hundred thalers, the last from eight to twelve hun- 
dred. 


A new theatrical journal has been started in 
Paris called Za Claque; and a correspondent of 
one of the London weeklies gives the following ex- 
planation of its methods: “‘ The chef de Clague— 
or the editor of La Claque-—is a theatrical power to 
whom prima donna and soubretie must bow alike. 
He has a corps—or a journal—at his command ; 
and, thus supported, he makes his bargain with 
actor and actress. Onc salvo on entering costs so 
much ; one round after ‘ points’ a lesser sum ; a 





is a similar tariff for hisses ordered to serve pro- 
fessional or private jealousy.” 


A French gentleman, according to the Parisian 
papers, recently bequeathed a sum of money as a 
prize for the best opera, comic or serious. As the 
first step, the executors put up the libretto for com- 
petition. There were no fewer than fifty-six as- 
pirants, but it was decided by the p 8 that 
not one was fit to be set to music. So the attempt 
has to be made again. The book must not exceed 
two acts, may be buffo, semi-serious, or serious, 
at the taste of the author, and must be in the hands 
of the committee by the 15th of April. 





The London Hornet asserts that Arthur Sulli- 
van, the composer, after the performance of his 
new oratorio in the Albert Hall, will be knighted. 
There will then be six composers who have been 
rewarded with titles in England during the present 
reign, a fact which goes to disprove the Continental 
assertion that music meets with but little encour- 
agement in the “ tight little island” of Albion. 


A critic in the Pall Mali Gazette attempts to 
further elaborate the comparative grammar of 
music. by ascribing gender to it. For example, 
he calls the Bach sonatas thoroughly masculine, 
Chopin's music unmistakably feminine, while the 
music of Wagner, being barren of melody, can only 
be looked on as neuter. 





Rational and Statistical. 





Our Public Lands. 


the popular belief in manifest destiny is 

true, it is fortunate for this nation that 
we have the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans for 
boundaries; for, they say to us, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.”” Up to this 
time, our territorial increase has fully equaled 
growth in population. Our national existence 
commenced in 1788, with a territory of about 
200,000,000 square acres of land in the thir- 
teen original States, and somewhat mere than 
that in the outlying lands watered by the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. Six of these thir- 
teen States had clear and well-defined boun- 
daries ; the other seven extended by charter 
to the Mississippi or the Pacific. One by 
one, these States, New York leading the 
way, ceded to the nation their rights to the 
lands without their borders, till the United 
States possessed the whole territory outside 
State jurisdiction. This cession to the nation 
was the only mode by which the conflicting 
claims of the several States could be recon- 
ciled; for, in the absence of American geog- 
raphy in the councils of Great Britain, the 
original patents all overlapped each other. So 
indefinite were the patents, or so grasping 
the patentees, that, when the Senate of the 
United States in 1840 called for a statement of 
the amount of land ceded to the nation by the 
several States, the Land - Office was unable to 
separate the several cessions, but could only 
reply that the entire area of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, once be- 
longed to New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and Connecticut. Had not the opposing claims 
of the States been merged in the ownership of 
the nation, there would have been no way of 
reconciling the several claims. Priority of 
patent, followed by occupation, could alone 
have determined the question, 

The 500,000,000 acres that constituted 
our territory in 1788 have since increased 
more than fourfold, having grown to two 
2,000,400,000 square acres. Including the 
surface of the great lakes and rivers over 
which we have sole control, the acreage of 
this country would be over 2#,000,000,000. 
We begun with 500,000,000 acres. By tho 
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treaty with France, in 1803, we more than 
doubled our territory, acquiring 640,000,- 
000 acres. Out of this enormous purchase, 
ten or twelve States, and portions of two 
more States, have been constructed. Sixteen 
years after the French treaty, Spain gave 
us Florida, with nearly 40,000,000 acres. In 
1846, Texas entered the Union, bringing with 
her a dower of 150,000,000 acres, but retaining 
the title to the land within her borders. In 
1848, and again in 1853, treaties with Mexico 
gave territory out of which have since been 
carved the large States of California and Ne- 
vada, and the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, 
and Montana. In 1867, we purchased snow- 
bound Alaska from Russia, thereby continuing 
our possessions to the Arctic Ocean, and hem- 
ming in large portions of the British posses- 
sions from the Pacific Ocean. By these six 
purchases and treaties we have added 1,600,- 
000,000 acres to our original territory, making 
the lands now, or formerly, in the possession of 
the nation to amount to 1,884,998,400 acres. 
Adding to this amount the lands of the thir- 
teen original States, we have a territory suffi- 
ciently capacious to be cut up into twenty-six 
countries of the size of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, With a population compact 
as that of Gre:t Britain, it would support be- 
tween seven and eight hundred million people 
—more than half the present inhabitants of the 
globe. Three of these States, Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Nevada, are territorially as large as 
England, Wales, Scotland, Prussia, Italy, Port- 
ugal, Belgivm and Holland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Greece, 
combined. 

This large territory, so far as it has been 
subdued by man, is mainly occupied for agri- 
cultural pursuits. There are in the United 
States two and a half million farms, contain- 
ing 407,735,061 acres. The smallest of these 
farms is three acres; the average, 153 acres. 
As population increases, and land grows valu- 
able, farms gradually break up into smaller 
pieces. In 1850, the farms of this country av- 
eraged 208 acres each ; in 1860, 199 acres ; and 
in 1870, 158 acres. Not that the farms of our 
Western Territories are much smaller now than 
twenty years ago, but that the growth of cen- 
tres of population in the Eastern and Middle 
States brings land in their vicinity so near to 
the market that farming, in the shape of mar- 
ket-gardening, is profitable with from three to 
ten acres of land. 

The majority of the land in this country is 
cultivated by its owners. Of no other country 
in the world can this probably be said. Every 
stroke of work, every improvement, every tree 
planted or grafted here, is for the benefit of 
the farmer and his children. Of the six mill- 
ions of persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, 2,885,996 are laborers—more than half 
are owners of the soil. When William the 
Conquerer compiled the “‘ Doomsday Book,” 
England was divided among 45,706 owners of 
land. Entailment and intermarriage have re- 
duced this number to 30,000. Comparing the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries, we find that 
the United States has three million owners of 
real estate, England has thirty thousand. Eng- 
land’s agricultural labor is almost wholly per- 
formed by hired hands. The majority of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in this coun- 
try till theirown land. The superior quality 
of the work done by the owner over that of the 
hired hand may not be statistically calculable, 
but it must be very large. 

There are to-day in England not far from 
80,000 owners of real estate. In this country, 
during the past year alone, 80,000 farms, aver- 
aging 160 acres each, have been carved out of 














our wild lands, and poured into the hands of 
private owners, 

Of the 1,834,998,400 acres outside the thir- 
teen original States, only 616,554,895 have ever 
been surveyed. Two-thirds of the territory 
of the United States is yet innocent of the sur- 
veyor’s footsteps; and the surveys are far 
ahead of population. During the past fiscal 
year, thirteen millions of acres passed from 
the ownership of the nation to that of private 
individuals—one of the largest amounts ever 
disposed of within a single year. But, even 
if this rapid rate of disposal be continued for 
the future, it will require more than a century 
before the nation will have parted with its re- 
maining wild lands. The second centennial 
will undoubtedly see the nation still selling its 
uninhabited territory. But the amount dis- 
posed of in 187273 was unusually large. Of 
the thirteen millions parted with last year, 
only one and one-half millions were disposed 
of at private sale. Six millions were certified 
to railroads, and nearly four millions more 
were given away under the Homestead Act. 
As railroad grants have ceased to be the policy 
of the nation, for the present at least, it is safe 
to say that one hundred and fifty years will 
probably pass away before the nation will 
have parted with all its territory. It is now 
eleven years since the Homestead Act went 
into operation. Within that time, Govern- 
ment has given away under that act 28,965,161 
acres to its citizens by birth or by adoption, 
who have offered to settle upon and subdue it. 
The nation has also sold 164,763,012 acres for 
cash, and has certified over 30,000,000 te rail- 
roads. A million and a half of homes, in- 
habited by some seven millions of people, 
have, therefore, been constructed out of wild 
lands from these sources alone. The nation 
has also granted, in the whole, some 200,000,- 
000 acres to railroads, of which only 31,000,- 
000 have thus far been taken up. 

A bill is now before Congress to apply the 
sales of public lands to educational purposes. 
To a certain extent, this has been the national 
policy from the commencement. In the first 
** Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of dis- 
posing of lands in the Western territory,”’ it 
was enacted that lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship sould be reserved for the maintenance of 
public schools within said township. As there 
are 36 lots, of 640 acres each, in every town- 
ship, one thirty-sixth part of our public lands 
was thus forever consecrated to education. 
But a subsequent act gave another lot in each 
township for school purposes, so that, in 
every Western township, one-eighteenth of 
its territory, comprising eight farms of 160 acres 
each, the whole of a minimum value of $1,600, 
of an actual selling average of $7,000 each, is 
set apart for educational purposes, besides 
enormous grants for agricultural colleges. 





Science und Inbention. 





A RECORD of mechanical progress would 
be incomplete did it not include a de- 
scription of the diamond-drill and other kin- 
dred appliances in which the black diamond 
is used as a substitute for steel, as a reducing 
or cutting medium. To the non-professional 
reader the idea that a diamond—that most 
rare and precious of gems—could be economi- 
cally adapted to the performance of mere me- 
chanical labor, seems an extravagant one. So 
also would it be, were the diamonds used 
those of the first water, removed from the 
coronets of kings or the necklace of some court 
beauty, to do duty as a drill, plane, or saw. 


The fact that the diamond is the hardest of 
known substances is a familiar one, hence the 
problem becomes a mere question of economy, 
We give, in a succeeding note, a few hints as 
to the varied qualities of diamonds, that may 
serve to illustrate our present meaning. While 
there are gems so pure that one having a carat’s 
weight may command the sum of three hundred 
dollars, there are others that, owing to imper- 
fection in “color,” are really of no value at 
all for ornamental or jewelers’ purposes. These 
are known as black diamonds, and, until Ru- 
dolphe Leschot conceived the idea of adapting 
these stones for drilling purposes, they were 
regarded valueless, save as their powder was 
of use as a polishing medium. The method 
of attaching the black diamond to the end of a 
rock-drill may, by the aid of the accompany- 
ing illustration, be briefly described as fol- 
lows: Into a solid rounded drill- head, of 
about the periphery of a steel thimble, small 
holes are bored, of such a size and depth as 
shall admit the diamond, leaving a given por- 
tion projecting beyond the true surface. An 
adroit use of the riveting-hammer forces down 
the surrounding edges of the steel, and thus se- 
cures the stone firmly in place. The arrange- 
ment of these stones is shown in the illustra- 





tion, and is so accomplished that at each revo- 
lution of the drill-rod—for the motion is a 
rotary and not percussive one—every face of 
the rock shall in turn become exposed to the 





grinding action of these mineral pointings. 
When the annular or hollow boring-bit is used 
the effect is to cut into the rock an annular 
channel, leaving a central core, which pro- 


jects into the centre of the hollow rod, and 
which, on removal, serves to indicate the true 








geological character of the various strata pene- 
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trated. By an ingenious arrangement of wa- 
ter-supply, a constant stream of pure water is 
forced down this central rod, and, issuing at its 
base from holes between the diamond-points, 
keeps the stones cool and the way clear. Al- 
though it is in the adaptation of the diamond 
that the first claims to novelty rest, yet the 
mechanism by which the drill is worked de- 
serves commendation. This is also shown in 
the illustration above, the work there in hand 
being that of tunneling. The machine, as 
here illustrated, is so adjusted that the drill 
shall advance at the average rate of one inch 
to every three hundred revolutions of the drill- 
head, and, as this rate of revolution varies 
from four to six hundred revolutions a minute, 
according to the hardness of the opposing 
rock, the rate of penetration varies also from 
seven and one-half to ten feet an hour. As 
one of the worthy achievements of this great 
labor-saver, it is stated that recently a hole 
was bored seven hundred and forty feet and 
ten inches, and that chiefly through hard rock. 
These extreme depths are attained by the in- 
troduction of drill-rods which are in sections, 
and may be attached when needed. 


Our readers will recollect the announcement 
recently made in the Jovrnat that certain dis- 
tinguished chemists were at variance as to the 
real nature of the coloring-matter of the emer- 
ald, the one theory being that it was due to 
the presence of some mineral constituent, and 
hence indestructible ; the other that it was of 
organic origin, and might therefore be dispelled 
by heat. At the present time the question is 
unsettled, the facts being of such a nature as 
to suggest the possibility of both parties being 
right or wrong, according to the character of 
the stones experimented upon. A valuable 
contribution in this same department of re- 
search is that lately made by Dr. Flight, of 
Wiesbaden. The problem here presented re- 


" lates to the coloring-matter of diamonds, and 


is one that has long perplexed mineralogists 
and experts ; and, when it is remembered that, 
to remove the color from a diamond is to mul- 
tiply its value many fold, the question be- 
comes one of great practical as well as scien- 
tific interest. The two stones experimented 
upon by Dr. Flight were of a dirty-yellow col- 
or, obtained from the Cape of Good Hope. Hav- 
ing placed one of these in a porcelain tube, he 
heated it to a high temperature for two hours, 
submitting it at the same time to a current of 
hydrogen gas. It was then allowed to cool in 


_ this atmosphere of hydrogen. On removing 


the stone, the objectionable color was gone, 
and the gem appeared as one of the “‘ first wa- 
ter.” But this result was soon found to be 
only a temporary one, since, on exposing the 
stone for five or six minutes to the action of 
diffused sunlight, the dark color returned. 
Experiments with the second stone were also 
made, chlorine and other gases being substi- 
tuted for hydrogen, and different degrees of 
temperature maintained ; but, in each case, ex- 
posure to the light was followed by a like re- 
turn to its primitive shade, As the result of 
these experiments, Dr. Flight advances the 
theory that “‘ the phenomena are probably 
connected with those of phosphorescence, and 
the difference in behavior of colored diamonds 
may be compared with the analogous contrast 
in the character of phosphorescent properties 
shown by different diamonds after they have 
been exposed to strong light.” 


We are pleased to learn that the services 
rendered to science by Rev. Mr. Harvey are 
about to receive a suitable recognition. At 
the time of the discovery of an immense cut- 





tle-fish in Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 
Mr. Harvey, by strenuous efforts, obtained for 
the St. John’s Museum the portion of the ten- 
tacle which was severed by the boatman’s axe. 
The records of the museum are also indebted 
to Mr. Harvey for a careful description of the 
huge cuttle. We are informed that W. Saville 
Kent, in a recent communication to the Zoo- 
logical Society, proposes to institute for these 
gigantic cuttle-fish the generic title of Megalo- 
tenthis Harveyi, in recognition of the service 
rendered to science by Mr. Harvey in his rec- 
ord, and steps taken to preserve so valuable a 
trophy. This tentacle is sixteen feet long, and 
was severed from the body when the creature 
was attempting to seize and drag under a fish- 
ing-boat. The body of this cuttle is described 
as being eight feet in length, from which pro- 
jected ten arms, or tentacles, the longest of 
which were twenty-four feet. When escaping 
from the boat, it ejected quantities of an inky 
fluid that discolored the water, and obscured 
its form. There are many recorded descrip- 
tions of these strange dwellers of the deep— 
foremost of which is that of Victor Hugo. 
Extravagant as this latter doubtless appeared, 
the recent authenticated description confirms 
it, at least as regards the size and ferocity of 
the *‘ devil-fish.”’ 


Our readers will doubtless recall a letter 
addressed to the editor of this Journat, by 
Mr. Alvan Clarke, relating to the proposed 
million-dollar telescope. The main objection 
then offered to the scheme by this distin- 
guished optician was the difficulty of securing 
a suitable site for the observatory. Now that 
the munificent offer of Mr. Lick has been 
made, to establish such an observatory on one 
of the peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, the ques- 
tion of the million-dollar telescope has become 
a practical one, and Mr. Alvan Clarke has been 
engaged to superintend the work. Mr. 8. H. 
Mead, Jr., in a recent letter to the Scientific 
American, states that Mr. Clarke informed him 
that he and his son were ready to undertake 
the construction of a million-dollar equatorial 
telescope if the money were raised for the pur- 
pose. The focal length of this grand instru- 
ment would be seventy-five feet, and the ob- 
ject-glass would have a clear aperture of five 
feet six and one-half inches—the flint and 
crown disks to be made by Messrs. Chance, 
of Birmingham, England, or specially in the 
United States. The method of preparing the 
metal for these disks is given as follows, and 
from the description our readers may receive 
some just idea of the difficult and delicate 
character of the work, of which the prepara- 
tion of the disks is but a preliminary step : 

‘‘The common glass crucible is built up 
gradually in rings of about two inches in 
height, the clay being constantly mixed and 
trodden by the naked feet of the workmen. 
The fabrication of the melting-pot thus re- 
quires an entire year. The same care should 
be devoted to the materials to be placed in- 
side. Optical glass of the very best quality, 
free from streaks, should be selected and 
crushed. Fragments of uniform specific grav- 
ity should then be sorted out by the hydraulic 
bucket, or an equivalent mining appliance for 
the separation of ores. These glass frag- 
ments, of uniform quality and size, should be 
charged into the crucible, and melted in the 
most intense heat attainable in a Siemens’s 
gas furnace, then cooled as slowly as possible, 
and the central part of the mass sawed out. 
This mass of perfect glass may be reheated if 
necessary in the usual disk-mould, to soften 
and flow by its own weight into the requisite 
shape.” 


An immediate and painless method of kill- 
ing insects, for entomological specimens, is 
given by Professor Williams in a recent num- 
ber of Nature. On the bottom of a wide- 
mouthed bottle, or pill-box, a slip of blotting- 
paper is Jaid, and then saturated with liquid 
bisulphide of carbon. The insect is then intro- 
duced into the vessel, and immediately suc- 
cumbs to the poisonous influence of the vapor. 
As death is preceded by a brief period of in- 
sensibility, it is advised to confine the insect 
for a few moments after all signs of life have 
disappeared. 


Those of our readers, and we doubt not 
there are many, who dread the approach of 
summer, because Of its thunder-showers and 
death-dealing bolts, will take courage, no 
doubt, when they learn that the statistics of 
death by lightning, and by suicide, show that 
aman is six times as likely to kill himself as 
to be killed by lightning. This might appear 
a trivial use of statistical information, and yet 
we have in mind the cases of several who act- 
ually look forward with dread to the approach 
of spring, since with it comes lightning, and, 
to them, the possibility of sudden death. 





Contemporary Supings. 


ty Saturday Review, in an article on lit- 
erary coincidences, illustrates its theme, 
among many examples, by the following in.re- 
d to a well-known line of poetry: ‘The 
familiar stanza which tells us that 
‘Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air’— 
has so many parallels that the only difficulty 
is in the selection. Po ) for example, speaks 
in the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ of 
* Roses that in deserts bleom and die.” 


Shenstone in the same strain talks about the 
* desert lily ;’ and Young says of Nature: 

*In distant wilds by human eye unseen 

She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green , 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And their sweetness on the savage race.’ 
Waller has the same thought, and for other 
parallel passages to the same stanza Gray’s 
editor quotes Bishop Hall, Chamberlayne 
Shakespeare, Pindar, and various fragments of 
Greek poetry. It would be useless to inquire 
which of these passages or how many of them 
may have been present to Gray’s mind.” 


‘* Tt is common enough,” says the 
Review, ‘to hear a man condemned on the 

ound that he has only one idea;’’ adding, 
that the people must, under the description, 
have only the fragment of an idea, while 
“really to possess a single idea, and to be 
capable of impressing it upon the world at 
large, is to be a man of genius. To possess 
two or more ideas with the same completeness 
is to be one of those rare intellectual.giants 
who scarcely appear more than once in a cen- 
tury. .. . How rare it is to find a man to whom 
we can confidently attribute the possession of 
more than a a idea may be proved by a 
survey of some of the different branches of in- 
tellectual activity. ‘To have contributed a sin- 
gle thought which can be distinctly called 
original is to have a permanent place in the 
history of knowledge. Mr. Mill, in one of his 
later essays, declared that Berkeley was the 
equal of any metaphysician in real acuteness, 
because he had contributed three distinctly 
new discoveries to metaphysics.’ 


A writer in the Overland Monthly, dis- 
cussing the “ forces of oulture,’’ says : “Tf we 
should divide culture into a dozen eras instead 
of only into the stone, bronze, and iron ages, 
we should have to designate nearly all of them 
from industrial events. The sailing-vessel, the 
mould-board which turns over the furrow of the 
plough, the water-wheel, the magnetic needle, 
gunpowder, the paper-mill, movable type, the 

spinning-wheel, the telescope, the microscope, 
| the quadrant, the chronometer, the steam en- 
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gine, the steamboat, the steam-railroad, the 
steam-blast in smelting-furnaces, the puddling- 
furnace, the rolling-mill, and labor-saving ma- 
chinery of a thousand kinds—these are tri- 
umphs of industry, and the main causes of the 
superiority of modern over ancient civilization. 
It is the working-man, not the soldier, the 
priest, the statesman, the philosopher, the 
scientist, the artist, nor the author, who has 
given us not only the foundation, but also most 
of the superstructure, of our culture.” 


Dr. Osgood thinks a quiet life is quite as 
possible in the heart of the metropolis as else- 
where. He cites as an instance in proof, the 
life of a venerable actress (whom we imagine 
to be the much-respected Mrs. Wheatley, who 
died recently). Hesays: ‘I remember once 
asking a venerable lady in my parish, who 
had been inthe prime of her life a prominent 
actress, how she stood the wear and tear of her 
profession, and especially what effect the con- 
stant excitement of being before the public 
had upon her. She replied that she had led a 
very quiet life, and was wholly out of the 
world; for she prepared for her part quietly at 
home, put her little children to bed, then went 
to hor evening’s performance, returned and 
looked over her part for to-morrow, and quietly 
went to bed. This was the general round of 
her life, and she knew little of the great world. 
She died at the age of eighty-three.”’ 


At the dinner of the New-York Rural Club, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘I look for- 
ward to the day when I may be released from 
the contaminations of city life and may retire 
to my farm in the country. I can say truly 
that when I go among trees I am better pleased 
with my company for the most part than I am 
when among men. I findI never had a tree 
that lied to me, and, although they do a great 
deal of Whispering among themselves, I have 
never any reason to suppose there was any 
scandal in it. [find in Nature neither peevish- 
ness nor trouble-making, but much instruction 
and much comfort. After aman has been in 
the excitement of active life I think there is 
nothing more wholesome than the bath which 
one gets by going into the country. I think 
there is no inheritance, there is no blessing 
that anybody can confer upon his children, no 
money, no name that can compare with a gift 
for natura] scenery and rural occupation.” 


“ The discontented woman,” says the Sat- 
y Review, ‘* would seem to be becoming 
an unpleasantly familiar type of character. 
A really contented woman, thoroughly well 
pleased with her duties and her destiny, may 
almost be said to be the exception rather than 
the rule in these days of tumultuous revolt 
from all fixed conditions, and vagrant energies 
searching for interest in new spheres of thought 
and action. - It seems impossible to satisfy the 
discontented woman by any means sbort of 
changing the whole order of Nature and ‘so- 
ciety for her benefit. And even then the 
chances are that she would get wearied of her 
own work, and, like Alexander, weep for more 
worlds to rearrange acco to her liking, 
with the power to take or to leave, as her hu- 
mor might decide, the duties she had volun- 
tarily assumed, as she claims now the power 
of ling those which have been given her 
from the beginning.” 


Mr. Fitzjames Stephens has added a pref- 
ace to a new edition of his “ Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity,” in which he gives the 
following as his conception of God. He speaks 
of him as a being above all moral attributes, 
to whom it is unmeaning to ascribe justice, for 
instance. “I think of him as conscious, and 
having will, as infinitely powerful, and as one 
who, whatever he be in his own nature, has so 
arranged the world or worlds in which I live 
as to let me know that virtue is the law which 
he has prescribed to me and to others. If still 
further asked, ‘ Can you love such a Being?’ I 
should answer, ‘ Love is not the word I should 
choose, but awe. The law under which we 
live is stern, and, as far as we can judge, in- 
flexible ; but it is noble, and excites a feeling 
of awful respect for its Author and for the con- 
stitution established in the world which it 
governs, and a sincere wish to act up to and 
carry it out as far as possible.’’ 


Many people,” says the Watchman and 
Reflector, discussing the subject of dress-re- 





form, ‘“‘ who would shrink away from the idea 
of their soul’s impurity, or untruthfulness, or 
any sin committed in the realm of their spirit- 
ual nature, never for a moment think that, in 
the aches and colds and deformities and death 
which they bring to their bodies by their man- 
ner of dressing them, they are as guilty before 
God as they are in any transgression of moral 
law. To follow such fashions in dress as crip- 
ple the limbs, impede and destroy the func- 
tions of any bodily organ, waste vital energy 
in any part, ruin the health, and expose and 
bring one to death, is as much a sin in God’s 
sight as to follow fashions of drinking, dissi- 
pation, gambling, unbelief, or any other sinful 
indulgence in which the world around us en- 
gages.” 

The editor of the Arcadian, who knew 
Dickens, says of the separation trom his wife, 
that ‘Dickens was entirely oan, and Mrs. 
Dickens almost entirely right. he former 
apparently loved, and, at least, ‘put up with’ 
his wife so long as he was poor and unknown 
but, being a snob at heart, he grew cool and 
indifferent in — as fame and money 
came rolling in. By-and-by, when Time, that 
only impartial critic, comes to record its judg- 
ment, Dickens will be looked upon as an es- 
sentially mean, small, unhappy, and conceited 
man ; while his wife will shine as an illustrious 
example of a commonplace, heroic woman and 
wife, who dared to be silent, because, if she 
spoke in her own defense, her words would 
have reflected on her husband.” 


“Women,” says Howard Glyndon, “ have 
grand ideas, earnest intentions, and very no- 
ble aims. One means to be an author, another 
is in love with science, another has taken upon 
herself to prove that women are meant to re- 
form political science. They go at work splen- 
didly. What dash! what enthusiasm! what 
verve/ I look on admiringly, even though 
my admiration is broken in upon by a presage- 
ful sight when I think how, in most cases, it 
is all going to end. For lack of pluck, of in- 
dustry, of stability? No. ep | for lack of 
a judicious investment of time and strength.” 


- Mr. Forney, in ee Apnesitin of Public 
en” appearing wee in the Washington 
Ohronicle has a geal cond for the editorial 
fraternity. After enumerating many of our 
best-known editors, he says: ‘I have known 
and know most of these gentlemen; have 
served with and against them; have returned, 
and long ago forgotten, their bitter sayings ; 
and, as I look over the past, I freely challenge 
comparison with any other class for generosity, 
frankness, and general manliness.” 


Mr. Edmund E. Hale has invented, he as- 
sures the world, a plan of  mpmcers I a story. 
by which it will have a double conclusion, and 
is going to take out a patent-right for it. ‘‘ We 
claim,” he says, “ as our invention, such an 
arrangement of the concluding parts of every 
story, tale, serial, romance, novel, sketch, 
comedy, melodrama, farce, tragedy, or other 
work of fiction—that the reader may have it 
in his power to elect, even at the last moment. 
whether the conclusion, as he reads it, shall 
be mournful or serene.” 


Dr. Everett, in a lecture on “‘ Best Food for 
the best Bodies,” says that children ‘‘ under 
sixteen years of age 8 be. reared largely 
on brown bread and milk ; then they will pos- 
sess pearly teeth, brilliant eyes, healthy com- 
plexion.” The doctor is also of opinion that 
‘little women should go out of fashion. Physi- 
eal diminution can be avoided by right meth- 
ods in the use of food.”. This will excite the 
derision of not only little women, but little 
men. 

‘* What,” says the Christian Union, & 
poe of the proposed International Exhibition 
‘have we to draw the older nations hither? 
The sculptor has no time to spend at the pit 
where bis marble is quarried. The designer 
in precious metals is not interested in the slow 
labors of the gold-beater. We are but quarry- 
men and artisans to the elder civilizations. Our 
best art and our best invention we have shown 
in Europe again and again.” 


A reviewer in the London Spectator de- 
scribes a new story as “‘ just the sort of novel- 


ette for a you ady or a young gentleman 
ache.” 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





\ {| ARCH 5. — Advices from Calcutta that 

the famine in Eastern Tirhoot is in- 
creasing. Eighteen persons starved to death 
in one —— in eighteen days. 

Advices from South America: War between 
Brazil and the Argentine States is considered 
imminent. The cholera in Buenos Ayres still 
raging. 

Report of a serious riot in Eastern Poland, 
in consequence of closing the churches by or- 
der of the government ; in one | a seventy 
persons were killed and wounded. 


Marca 6. — Destruction of a large cotton- 
mill by fire, at Musselburgh, Scotland. Exten- 
sive conflagration at Salonica, Turkey ; eleven 
persons burned to death. 

Steamship Sedra, from Newcastle, for Port 
Said, lost at sea; yoy rey ers drowned. 

losion in the Hoosac Tunnel, Mass. ; 
a building blown down, and several men bur- 
ied in the ruins. 

The new British Parliament organized. 
Governor - General of India reports that the 
British Government will have to maintain 
three million persons for three months. 


at Shef- 


Marcu 7.—Explosion in a found 
the em- 


field, England, wounding twelve o 
ployte» and demolishing the building. 
ispatch from Sir Garnet Wolseley, Af- 
rica, announces the capture and burning of 
Coomassie, and flight of King Coffee Calcalli. 


Marcu 8. — Death, at Buffalo, N. Y., of 
Millard Fillmore, thirteenth President of the 
United States ; aged seventy-four. 


Maron 9.—Serious riot in Pesth, Hungary, 
which was not suppressed until the military 
fired upon the mob, killing four and wounding 
many. The Hungarian ministry has resigned. 

Advices from Mexico of an attack, by ban- 
ditti, upon a stage near Guadalajara ; two pas- 
sengers killed and several injured. 

ntelligence that Captain Bradburn, first 
and second officers, and two seamen, of steam- 
ship Pennsylvania (Liverpool and: Philadel- 
phia), were swept overboard in a gale, Febru- 
ary 27th; vessel brought into port by Captain 
C. L. Brady, passenger on board. 


Maron 10. — Advices that General José 
Concha has been appointed’ Captain - General 
of Cuba. 

Several prominent Carlists expelled from 
Madrid by order of the government. 

Terrific boiler-explosion at the Binghamton 
Water-Works, N. Y. 


Marc 10.— Peace between Ashantee and 
England ; King Coffee agrees to Pay fifty thou- 
sand ounces of gold; renounce all claims to 
Adausi, Assino, Denkera, Akeni, and Wasaw; 
will withdraw from all points near the coast; 
promises to protect commerce, prevent human 
sacrifice, and keep the road free through the 
brush to Coomassie. 


Marcx 11.—Death, at beteerge ms after a 
short illness, of Charles Sumner, distinguished 
statesman ; for twenty - three years United 
States Senator from Massachusetts ; born Jan- 
a 6, 1811. 

eath, at Paris, of Jean Cruveilhier, the cel- 
— anatomist and physician ; aged eighty- 
three. 








Hotices, 


READING FOR HOSPITAL IN- 
VALIDS.—Mr. ALFRED PELL, of 18 East 30th Street, 
New York, offers his services in receiving and distrib- 
uting among the inmates of Be.tevve and other 
Hospirats, such old magazines, periodicals, newspa- 
pers, books, or other interesting reading-matter, that 
may be sent to his care for this purpose. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 

y, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. VAN Nostranp, Publisher, 73 
Murray St., N. Y. 
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